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PREFACE. 



I HAYB been asked to write a few words of Preface to this 
little book of Plays. I may state that two are original ; for the 
remainder (being too old an offender in this respect to do 
otherwise), I thankfully admit my indebtedness to French 
material, claiming, however, for myself, considerable altera- 
tions in plot, situations, etc., and complete originality of dia- 
logue. 

I beg to call the attention of Amateurs to these pieces — they 
having been written by me with a special view to Private 
performance. 

John Maddison Morton. 
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JOHN MADDISON MOETON. 



The present generation is familiar enough with '* Box and 
Cox," that best and brightest of good old English farces, and 
hundreds of other plays of the same kind, that were written 
years ago by one of the driest of humorists and most genial 
of gentlemen ; but few young play-goers, I take it, are aware 
how much the stage owes to John Maddison Morton. Of the 
form and features of one of the most prolific writers for the 
stage, I believe many of my own contemporaries to be absolutely 
ignorant. They know Uttle of his antecedents or history, and 
yet they, and their fathers before them, have laughed right 
merrily over the quips and cranks, the quaint turns of expres- 
sion, the odd freaks of humour that distinguished a writer of 
fun belonging to the old school. No one has ever filled the 
place left vacant by John Maddison Morton. Managers for 
many years past have assimied that the public does not want 
farces^ and are content to tolerate badly-acted rubbish before the 
play of the evening begins. But a strong reaction is setting in. 
The pit and gallery are not content any longer to remain open- 
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xnoutbed while the scenes of the play of the evening are being 
set, or to be deluded into applauding the silly stuff that is 
nowadays served up as farce, and in which the principal actors 
and actresses do not condescend to appear. Why, when I first 
began to consider myself a regular play-goer, some five-and- 
twenty years ago, when I struggled with the young men of my 
time into the pit, I could see, quite irrespective of the play of 
the evening, Webster at the Adelphi in "One Touch of 
Nature," say at seven o'clock in the evening ; Toole and Paul 
Bedford and Selby and Billington and Bob Romer, always 
in some favourite farce that began or ended the evening's 
amusement, at the Haymarket; Buckstone, old Rogers, and 
Chippendale in such plays as "The Rough Diamond," at the 
Haymarket, with an after-farce for Compton, Howe, and 
Walter Gordon ; and at the Strand such excellent Httle plays as 
" Short and Sweet ** or the " Fair Encounter," in which we 
were sure to find Jemmy Rogers and Johnnie Clarke, and most 
probably Belford, Marie Wilton, Fanny Josephs, and Miss 
Swanborough. In those days artists were not above their 
business, which was, and ever should be, to amuse the pubhc ; 
they were not taken up and patronized by society ; they did not 
lecture their audiences, but were modest, hard-working, and 
unassuming. There were no young fops in the ranks of the 
dramatic profession with extravagant salaries and diminutive 
talent, and the young ladies who adopted the profession had to 
work, and work hard, in order to obtain a name. Farces were 
then well acted, for the simple reason that the best members of 
the company played in them. It was worth paying for the pit 
at half or full price when Robson was set down for " Retained 
for the Defence " or " Boots at the Swan," and when Leigh 
Murray, most accomplished of comedians, appeared in " His 
First Champagne." 



JOHN MADDISON MORTON. ^1 

John Maddison Morton was bom on January 8, 1811, at 
the lovely Thames-side Tillage of Fangbome, above Beading. 
His father was the famous dramatist Thomas Morton, author 
of " Speed the Plough," ** Town and Country," " The Way to 
get Married,'* ** Secrets worth Knowing,** " Cure for the Heart- 
ache,** ** School of Reform,'* etc. The elder Morton resided at 
Pangbome for thirty-five years, and only removed to London 
in 1828. It must have been on the lovely reaches, back-waters, 
and weirs of the lovely Thames that the future author of '* Box 
and Cox'' acquired such a love of angling, and became so 
enthusiastio and excellent a fisherman. A few years ago I was 
in the habit of meeting Maddison Morton at the hospitable 
table of my old friend Bobert Beece. They were both 
members of the old Dramatic Authors' Society, and on com- 
mittee days Beece would bring the jovial dramatist home to 
dinner, when, over a glass of old port-wine, and with frequent 
intervals of snuff-taking, he would delight us with stories of 
actors, and many adventures with the rod and line. In fact, 
ho told us that he devoted the best part of his after-Ufe to two 
principal objects, " Fishing and Farce-writing.'* 

But to return to his younger days. He was educated in 
Paris and Germany &om 1817 to 1820. After that he went to 
school at Islington for a short time, and from 1820 to 1827 we 
find the future dramatist at Dr. Bichardson's celebrated semi- 
nary at Clapham. Under the roof of the famous author of 
the EngUsh dictionary he found, and soon took for companions, 
Julian Young, Charles James Mathews, John Kemble, Henry 
Kemble, John Lis ton, Dick Tattersall, young Terry, son of 
Terry the actor, whose widow subsequently married the lexi- 
cographer. Dr. Bichardson. In 1832 Maddison Morton was 
appointed to a clerkship in Chelsea Hospital by Lord John 
Bussell, but he did not appear to relish the desk any more than 
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Ills subsequent friends, W. S. Gilbert and Bobert Keece. He 
did not wait patiently for a pension, like Tom Taylor, Anthony 
TroUope, &c., but got sick of Government office-work in 1840, 
when he resigned his situation. 

It was in April, 1835, that Maddison Morton produced his 
first farce at the little theatre in Tottenham Street destined 
afterwards to flourish as the Prince of Wales Theatre, and to 
be the nursery of Bobertsonian comedy. The fared was called 
" My First Fit of the Gout," and the principal parts were played 
by Wrench, Morris Barrett, and Mrs. Nisbett. As I have said 
before^ Maddison Morton lived in the happy days when farces 
were popular, when programmes were ample, and when actors 
were not ashamed of their work. Among the cultivated artists 
who have played in Maddison Morton's farces* are the elder 
Farren, Liston, Keeley, Buckstone, Wright, Compton, Harley, 
Bobson, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Stirling, Charles Mathews, and 
many more of our own day, such as Toole, Howe, &c. 

I once asked Maddison Morton some particulars concern- 
ing his subsequent career as a dramatist, when lie observed, 
quaintly enough, " My dear boy, it would never do for me to 
blow my own trumpet. In the first place,. I haven't got one, 
and I am sure I could not blow it if I had.'' It is sometimes 
brought as a charge against Maddison Morton that his plays 
are taken from the French, and as such are devoid of original 
merit. But how little such as these understand Maddison 
Morton or his incomparable style. He may have borrowed his 
plots from France, but what trace of French writing is to be 
found in the immortal " Box and Cox," or " Woodcock's Little 
Game ? " " Box and Cox " is taken from two French farces, 
one called " Frisette," and the other " Une Chambre a DeuT 
Lits," but the writing of the farce as much belongs to the man, 
and is as distinctly original and personal to him as anything 
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ever said or written by Henry James Byron. For my own 
poor part, I consider that Maddison Morton is funnier than any 
writer for the stage in his day. It is the kind of dry, sen- 
tentious humour that tickles one far more than the extra- 
vagances, the puns, and the strained tomfooleries of the modern 
writer of burlesque — the very burlesque that Maddison Morton 
considers was the death-blow to the old-fashioned English 
fjEirce. Players may yet find it profitable to revive the taste for 
short farces, and they need not hesitate to do so because several 
excellent and funny plays by the author of " Box and Cox " 
remain unused. Benjamin Webster told Maddison Morton, not 
long before his death, that he had made more money by farces 
than by any other description of drama. This is not di£&cult 
to account for. The author was certainly not overpaid ; the 
farces were evidently well acted ; it cost next to nothing to 
produce them^ and if successful, the world and his wife went to 
see them. 

Writing to a friend the other day, Maddison Morton observes : 
** The inteoduction of * Burlesque ' gave the first * knock-down 
blow ' to the old-fashioned farce. I hoped against hope that its 
populfiuity would return, and that some employment might still 
be found for my pen. I was disappointed ; and as the only 
means of discharging liabilities which I had in the meantime 
unavoidably contracted, I was compelled to part with my copy- 
.rightS; the accumulations of a Hfe*8 laborious and not unsuccess- 
ful work." 

It is interesting to note that Maddison Morton's "Box and 
Cox " was the pioneer of the movement that resulted in the 
literary and musical partnership of Gilbert and Sullivan. If it 
had not been for Bumand's " Cox and' Box," in all probability 
the ** Sorcerer " and the rest of the operas would never have 
been written. And happily the reign of Maddison Morton is 
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not yet over. On Monday, December 7, 1885, was produced at 
Toole's Theatre a three-act farce caUed *' Gomg It," that kept 
the house in a continual roar of laughter. It is in the old vein, 
bright, witty, and bristhng with verbal quip. When the farce 
was over the caU for " author " was raised, but no one unagined 
that it would be responded to. To the surprise of all, Mr. 
Toole led on an elderly gentleman of the old school, prim, neat, 
well set up, and rosy-cheeked as a winter apple. This was 
Maddison Morton. At last the young play-goer had seen the 
author of ** Box and Cox." 

In the year 1881, on the nomination of her Majesty, this 
great and accomphshed gentleman, who never mixed in Bohe- 
nuan or literai-y society, was appointed a ** poor brother of the 
Charter House." Who that has read Thackeray is not familiar 
with the fine old hospital of " Greyfriars," and its pleasant old 

codds," tmder whose shadow and in whose society Colonel 
Newcome breathed his last, and said " Adsum." Here in this 
pleasant retreat, quiet and retired although in the heart of the 
busiest part of the city, Maddison Morton met another "brother,** 
John A. Heraud, a dramatist and dramatic critic who had often 
sat in judgment on Morton's plays. What chats about old times 
they must have within those venerable walls that circle round 
the poet-dramatist and the dramatic farce- writer. "Here,*' 
writes Maddison Morton, in his well-known cheerful and con- 
tented frame of mind, '^ I shall doubtless spend the short time 
I may have to live, and then be laid in the quiet little church- 
yard at Bow — not, I hope, entirely * unwept, imhonoured, nor 
unsung.' " 

Good, kindly, gentle heart thus to speak with such fervour 
and such faith in the long evening of your days ! Shut up in 
your cloistered home, the hearts of those who had the honour 
and pleasure of knowing you often go out to you 1 And on the 
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stage the laughter evoked by your fanciful wit, and the true 
humour that sprung from your merry heart, will soothe you and 
delight many more who honour your excellent name. 

Clement Scott, 
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FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. 

ComcDietta, in 2Dite act«. 



DEAMATIS PERSONiE. 



colonal challenaeb. 
Habbt Babton. 
Basil Eoyston. 



Mbs. Templeton. 
Julia Templeton 

JOSEPHINB TeMPLETON 



(her 
nieces). 



Soente. — ^Mrs. Templeton's Villa at Eoehampton. 



Handsomely furnished apartments y la/rge French window at 
c. looJcing on a garden. Doors r. h. and l. h. At r. h. a 
table, on which an open Album; at l. c. another table, 
covered with papers, etcj table, sofa, chairs, etc. 

Enter Mrs. Tbmpleton at c, followed by Colonel 

Challenger. 

Col. Cousin Martha, you are wrong, wrong, wrong I a thou- 
sand times wrong I 

Mrs. T. Cousin Samuel, I*m right, right, right ! ten thousand 
times right I 

Col. {aside). Obstinate old woman ) 

Mrs. T. {aside). Fig-headed old man ! 

Col. What possible reason can you have for setting your facd 
against Josephine's getting married ? It's downright tyranny 1 
Call yourself an aunt, indeed ! 

Mrs. T. My reason is a very simple one. Her elder sister, 
Julia, must find a husband first. 

Col. First come, first served — eh ? Really, my dear Martha, 
I must say.that, for a sensible woman, you are by many degrees 
the most prejudiced, the most self-willed, the most — 

2 
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Mrs. T. Of course I am ! But you know very well that 
when I once do make up my mind to anything — 

Col. You stick to it like a fly to a **catch-'em-alive-oh." 

Mrs. T. I don't choose that Julia should suffer what I did t 
I had a sister, Dorothy Jane, four years my junior, who married 
heforo I did — do you think that was pleasant ? — who supplied 
me with a sprinkling of nephews and nieces before I had a 
husband — ^do you think that was pleasant ? — who gave garden- 
parties, balls, concerts, to which all the world flocked, and sur- 
rounded her with flattery, adulation, while I was neglected, 
extinguished, regularly snuffed out. Do you think that was 
pleasant ? Well, it is this humiliation that I am determined 
to spare Julia. 

CoL. Well, you didn't lose much by waiting. I'm sure Tom 
Temple ton was as good a creature as ever breathed — didn't live 
long, poor fellow, but cut up remarkably well considering. 

Mrs. T. Leaving his two nieces, his brother's children, to my 
charge, with ten thousand pounds each. 

CoL. As a wedding portion, which, I must say, you didn't 
seem in a hurry to part with. 

Mrs. T. You know my conditions. You have only to find 
a husband for JuUa. 

Col. I? When she refused half the good-looking fellows 
within ten miles round ! If she does mean to marry, she takes 
her time about it, that I will say ; it never seems to occur to 
her that she's keeping her poor sister out in the cold 1 

Mrs. T. You may be mistaken, cousin. I spoke to Julia 
only yesterday, and she expressed herself in terms which con- 
vinced me that, were she to receive a suitable offer — 

Col. She'd accept it ? Well, I'm glad she's coming to her 
senses at last ; and I shall go away all the more comfortable in 
my mind. 

Mrs. T. Go away ? 

Col. Yes. I'm off back again to Cheltenham. Touch of gout 
— ^liver queer : besides, my work here is done. Your husband's 
affairs, which I confess appeared to me at first sight to be in a 
state of hopeless confusion, are now clearly and satisfactorily 
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arranged, thanks to my young colleague, Harry Barton, who, I 
must say, worked like a nigger over them. By-the-bye, he's 
another victim to Miss JuUa's caprice and fastidiousness — she 
actually snubbed the poor fellow before she'd time even to look 
at him, much less l6iow him. 

Mrs. T. Well, you'll confess Jie bears his disappointment with 
becoming resignation {satirically), 

CoL. Yes, he's getting used to it, like the eels. He doesn't see 
the use of crying over spilt milk. By-the-bye, there's another 
matter of Hve thousand pounds coming to the girls out of the 
Hampshire property. But Barton will give you all the par- 
ticulars. 

Mrs. T. I'm sure, cousin, I feel deeply indebted to you. 

CoL. Not half as much as you ought to feel to Harry Barton. 
Hasn't he been here twice a week for the last month, up to 
his elbows in leases, loans, mortgages, and the deuce knows 
what ? Oh ! here he comes. 

Enter Harry Barton at c, a roll of papers under his arm, a 
lawyei^a blue bag in his Jiand, which lie deposits on chair. 

Bart, {bowing to Mrs. Templeton). Your servant, madam. 
{To Colonel.) Ah I my dear colonel, I hope you're well. But 
perhaps I ought to apologize for entering unannounced. You 
may be engaged ? 

Mrs. T. Not at all. I am aware, Mr. Barton, how deeply I 
am in your debt ; but now that the business which served as 
your first introduction here is satisfactorily concluded, pray 
remember my house is open to you as before (Barton bows). 
You will kindly excuse me now — a few orders to give {courte- 
sies and exit L. H. ; at the sa/me moment the door at R. h. slowly 
opens and Josephine peeps in). 

Josephine. Is the coast clear? {watching Mrs. Templeton 
as she goes out). She's gone at last {runs in)* 

Bart, {meeting her). Jo, dear Jo {tahing her handy which 
he is about to hiss). 

Josephine. Wait a minute I (looking after Mrs. Templeton) 
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Slie*s quite disappeared ; now you may I {Jiolding out her hand 
to Barton, tvho hisses it). And now {turning to Colonel), yon 
dear, good, kind old uncle. Uncle is it, or cousin ? I never 
know which. 

Col. Don't you ? It's simple enough. Your mother s elder 
brother's second — never mind. Call mo uncle. 

Josephine. Well ? Have you spoken to Aunt Martha. 

Bart. Yes. Have you broken the ice ? 

Col. Cracked it, that's all ! 

Josephine. And what was tho result ? Did she consent ornot ? 

Bart. Did she say yes or no ? 

Josephine. Why don*t you speak ? {imjoatiently). 

Bart. Why don't you say something ? {ditto). 

Col. How the deuce can I, when you won't let me get in a 
word edgeways ? Well, then, my poor young friends, sony I've 
no good news for you ; the old story over again — Miss Julia 
stops the way. 

Bart. And yet Mrs. Templeton's pressing invitation to me to 
visit at her house — 

Col. Is easily explained. She doesn't even suspect that your 
affections have been transferred from her elder to her younger 
niece. 

Josephine. Then you should have told her — then there would 
have been an explosion I 

CoL. Yes, which would have blown Master Harry clean out 
of the street door ! No, no I don't despair ; Julia will find a 
husband — sooner or later ! 

Josephine. Sooner or later ? But what am J to do in the 

meantime ? 
Bart. Yes I what are we to do in the meantime ? 

Josephine. I'm sure she's had plenty of offers ; but one was 
too young — another was too old — one was too rich — another 
wasn't rich enough ; even poor Harry here, though he followed 
her about like her shadow, and Pm sure made himself sufli- 
ciently ridiculous — even he wasn't good enough for her ladyship t 
It's downright absurd being so particular. I'm sure I wasn't I 

Bart. Ko, dear Jo ! you took pity on me at once. 
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Josephine. No, not quite at once. I didn't jujnp at j'on. 
But what — what is to be done ? 

CoL. ^Have patience I 

Josephine. Patience ? Haven* t I been patient for the last 
five weeks ? 

Bart. Five weeks and three days ! 

Josephine. Five weeks and three days ! (Suddenly) Oh ! 
such an idea ! such a capital notion I Listen. Julia must find 
a husband, or a husband must be found for Julia — that's a 
mottled point. 

Bart. [ (%^^^^^)- Quit© so ! 

Josephine. Well, then, as she sets her face against a young 

one — 
Col. Yes ; as she sets her face against a young one — 
Josephine. And turns up her nose at a handsome one — 
Col. And turns up her nose at a handsome one — 
Josephine. She might find you more to her taste ! {to 
Colonel). 

Col. She might find me more to her — {Seeing Josephine 
laughing.) So, Miss Saucy one, you're poking fun at me, are 
you ? Then you'll be good enough to find another victim— I 
mean another admirer, for Miss Julia ! Egad, I must make 
haste and pack up, or I shall lose my train I Come along with 
me, little one ! Good-bye, Barton I Keep up your spirits I 
Recollect you*ve still got me / 
Josephine. And me, Harry. Not yet, but you will / 

[Exeunt Colonel and Josephine at door r. h. 

Bart. Dear Josephine ! What a contrast to her cold, in* 
sensible, apathetic sister! I, who loved her so sincerely, so 
devotedly, made such a thorough spooney of myself ! and was 
even weak enough to believe I was not quite indifferent to her I 
I confess I felt hurt — considerably hurt — infernally hurt : but 
if she flattered herself I should be Inconsolable, she never was 
more mistaken in her life ! She little dreamt how soon I should 
find a cure for my infatuation in the charms of her angeho 
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sister ! Dear Josephine I And to think there's no hope of my 
calling her mine till we find somebody to call her sister his : 
By-the-hye, here are a few papers I must look over (seating 
himself at table and 'opening papers). 

Boys, (heard tuithout). Very well; take my card to Mrs. 
Templeton. I'll wait. Tm in no hurry, 

Bart. Heyday I who have we here ? 

Enter Basil Koyston at o. 

Boys, (coming down— seeing Barton). I beg pardon, sir ! 

Bart, (rising). Sir — I — 

Boys. Be seated, I beg. 

Bart. Not till you set me the example (pointing to chair — 
they seat themselves). 

Boys. Like me, sir, you are doubtless waiting to see Mrs. 
Tompleton ? 
. Bart. No, sir. 

Boys. Oli ! One of the family, perhaps ? Possibly a friend 7 

Bart. Yes, sir, a friend. (Aside,) He*s very inquisitive I 

Boys, (looking at album), "What charming water-colours — 
perfect gems I 

Bart. They are the work of Mrs. Templetpn's elder niece. 
Are you an artist ? 

Boys. No, merely an amateur. And you ? 

Bart. A humble member of the legal profession. 

Boys. A lawyer — eh ? (Aside.) By Jove ! here's a chance 
for me! I've half a mind to — he looks the very picture of 
f;ood-nature, and six and eightpence won't ruin me ! (Aloud.) 
Might I venture, sir, on so very slight an acquaintance, to 
solicit your professional opinion ? (Barton bows.) It is rather 
a delicate subject, a very peculiar subject. 

Bart. I'm all attention, sir, merely observing that the sooner 
you begin — 

Boys. The sooner I shall have done. Exactly. Then I'll 
come to the point at once. I would ask you whether, in your 
opinion, a promise of marriage, written under certain circum- 
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stances and under cortain conditions, must necessarily 1)3 
binding? 

Babt. Such conditions being — 

Boys. First and foremost— that the lady should have liei 
head altered I 

Babt. (astonished). Have her head altered ? 

Boys. I mean, have her hair dyed ! 

Babt. Which condition the lady has not compHed with ? 

Boys. No, sir ! It's as red as ever 1 

Babt. Then, sir, I've no hesitation in saying that the promise 
falls to the ground. 

Boys. Thank you, sir {seizing Babton's hand and shaJdng it 
— aside and sighing). Poor Sophia 1 

Babt. May I inquire the name of my new chent? (smiling). 

Boys. Boyston. 

Babt. The Boystons of Banbury ? 

Boys. Yes, Banbury — where the cakes come from. 

Babt. I was aware that Mrs. Templeton expected you on a 
matter of business — a certain sum of money, I believe ? 

Boys. Yes, coming to the family from some Hampshire 
property. 

Babt. I imagined Mr. Boyston was a much older person. 

Boys. I see ! You mean Jonathan. 

Babt. Jonathan? 

Boys. Yes, my brother— the head of the firm— he*s twenty 
years my senior ! But as he could not spare the time to come, 
he sent me, 

Babt. (aside). It*s worth the trial — decidedly worth it ! (looJc- 
ing aside at Boyston). Young, gentlemanly, sufficiently good- 
looking, good family ! Here goes I (Aloud.) Excuse my 
candour, but I think I guess your motive in putting the pro- 
fessional question you did just now. You are the writer of the 
promise of marriage, and you are desirous of contracting 
another alliance — eh ? 

Boys. I don't care about it, but Jonathan does ! (Aside, and 
sighing again.) Poor Sophia ! 

Babt. Perhaps you have some party in view ? 
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BoTS. No. But Fm on the look-out. 

Babt. And, no doubt, anxious to succeed ? 

Boys. Not particularly — but Jonathan is. 

Babt. Perhaps that is the object of your "visit here ? 

Boys. Eh ? Is there a marriageable young lady here ? 

Babt. Yes. 

Boys. I should like to see her. 

Babt. Nothing more easy. 

Boys. "What age ? 

Babt. Twenty. 

Boys. Any fortune ? 

Babt. Ten thousand. 

Boys. That'd just suit Jonathan I Pretty ? 

Bart. Charming. 

Boys. That*d just suit me/ Egad, suppose I try my luck? 
I've half a mind ! 

Bart. Have a tuhole one I I've a notion you'll succeed I 

Boys. But I know nobody here ! 

Babt. I beg your pardon ! you know me / 

Boys. Eh? 

Babt. Known me for years {with intention). 

Boys, {suddenly seeing Babton's meaning). Of course I 
have! 

Babt. Ever since we were children 1 

Boys. Babies I 

Babt. We went to the same school together ! 

Boys. Of course we did. 

Babt. At Tunbridge Wells! 

Boys. Yes, at Bagnigge Wells ! 

Bart. And we have been friends ever since I 

Boys, {enthusiastically). Bosom friends/ And you'll really 
do all you can to serve me ? 

Bart. Of course I will ! {Aside,) And myself at the same 
time! 

Boys. A thousand thanks, my dear — By-the-bye, what 
shall I call you ? 

Bart. Harry. And you ? 
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KoTS. Basil {grasping Barton's hand), Sophia might 
scratch your eyes out, but Jonathan will bless you. 

Babt. Hush I (seeing Mrs. Templeton, who enters at l. h.). 

Mbs. T. {to Royston). Sorry to have kept you waiting, Mr. 
Eoyston. 

Boys. I am here, madam, as my brother's representative. 

Mrs. T. I am aware of it. Mr. Barton, allow me to intro- 
duce to you — 

Bart. No necessity for it^ madam. Basil is an old friend of 
mine. 

Roys. Yes, madam ! I little thought of meeting an old 
schoolfellow here (shaking Barton's hand ivarmly). Some 
years ago now — eh, Tom ? 

Bart, (aside to him). Harry ! 

Roys. Harry I 

Mrs. T. So you were schoolfellows — eh ? 

Roys. Yes ma'am, at — Bagnigge Wells. 

Bart, (hastily aside to him), Tunbrldgo ! 

Roys. Of course I Tunbridge ! 

Mrs. T. You must have had some difiicuUy in recognizing 
each other ? 

Roys. I had — very considerable difficulty, I assure you ! 

Bart. We should have met earlier, no doubt, but for my 
friend's lengthened absence in Italy (significantly to Royston). 

Roys. Yes. Ah I charming country — for those who don't 
mind the cold I (On a sign from Barton.) I mean the heat I 

Mrs. T. (aside and looking at Royston), Really a vastly 
agreeable young man ! 

Enter Colonel at r. h. 

Col. So Royston has arrived, has he ? (Seeing Basil.) Hey- 
day ! why, this is Basil — his younger brother I 

Roys. At your service, colonel. 

Mrs. T. You are acquainted, then ? 

Col. I was intimate with his mother's family — ^indeed, I may 
say I was the means of getting him a nomination to the Blue 
Coat school. 
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Bart; (aside). This is deuced awkward ! 
Mrs. T. The Blue Coat school ? I thought you said Tun- 
bridge Wells ? 

Boys, (recollecting). Yes; that was before — I mean after — 
Col, (aside and suspiciously). I suspect these young fellows 
are playing some little game of their own; and, what's more, I 
can pretty well guess what it is ! 

Mrs. T. (aside to Colonel). As Mr. Boyston is an entire 
stranger to me, may I ask you, Cousin Samuel, what is the 
opinion you liave formed of him ? 

CoL. Oh ! a very charming young man indeed I Most respect- 
able family ! an ample income already, with great expectations 
from a couplo of aunts and a godmother 1 A little wild at 
present, perhaps, but he'll soon settle down when he's married f 
Ah ! happy the woman who makes a conquest of such a man I 
(Aside.) There, now Tm in the conspiracy too I 

Mrs. T. (to Boyston). Your friend Mr. Barton does not leave 
here till to-morrow ; you, I hope, will also defer your departure 
till .then? 

Bart. (gtttc7cZy<o Boyston). Of course you will! (To Mrs. T.) 
Of course he will ! (To Boyston.) You'll be only too delighted! 
(To Mrs. T.) He'll be only too delighted 1 

Mrs. T. Ah I here's my niece 1 (going up to meet Julia, ivJio 
enters at c.) 

Boys, (seeing Josephine, wJio at the same moment enters at 
R. H.). Look 1 what a charming creature I 

Bart. No, no! it isn't she! it's the other! Look there ! (point- 
ing to Julia). There's a figure ! there's a symmetry ! Look at 
those finely-chiselled features ! , 

Boys. Yes, yes 1 but still, in my opinion (loolcing admiringly 
at Josephine) — 

Bart. Your opinion, indeed I Pshaw ! what do you know 
about it ? 

Josephine (aside to Colonel, and pointing to Boyston). 
What ! has Harry found somebody already ? 

Mrs. T. JuUa, my dear, allow me to present Mr. Boyston, an 
old friend of Mr. Barton's (Julia courtesies stiffly to Boyston). 
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Bart, (to Kotston). There's a courtesy ! that's what I call a 
courtesy ! 

IbOYS. Yes! but as I said before, of the two I prefer {looldng 
at Josephine) — 

Babt. You prefer, indeed I Surely I must know better than 
you ! {To Julia.) My friend Royston, a distinguished amateur 
of the fine arts, is in raptures with your sketches, Miss JuUa. 
(Julia courtesies stiffly again,) 

Josephine (to Julia.) Why don't you thank Mr. Royston, 
sister ? 

Roys, {aside to Barton). Oh I she's the sister — eh ? 

Babt. {ivitJi pretended indifference). Yes, a little harmless, 
insignificant school-girl — 

Rots. Still, I repeat, if I had to choose between them — 

Babt. Pshaw I my dear follow, if you only knew what non- 
sense you're talking ! (Aside.) Zounds ! I hope ho isn't going 
to fall in love with Josephine I 

Col. Sorry to interrupt, but my time is precious, and bueiness 
must be attended to. Mr. Royston, will you step into the din- 
ing-room with your papers ? Barton, you'll come too ? 

Josephine (hastily aside to Barton). I understand it all, 
Harry. A very nice young man, indeed I and likely to stand 
a good chance. Don't you think so ? Where did you pick him 
up so soon ? 

Babt. Hush I I'll explain everything another time. 

[Colonel and Mrs. Tkmpleton exeunt at b. h., 
followed by Barton and Royston. Royston 
stops, turns, and maJces aprofoundhow to Jose- 
phine. Barton pushes him out. 

Josephine (aside). I wonder what she tliiuks of him? (Aloud.) 
A very gentlemanly young man, Mr. Royston, don't you think so, 
JuUa ? 

Julia (indifferently). I scarcely looked at him. 

Josephine {aside). That's not very encouraging I (Aloud.) 
How do you manage to find so many admirers I I can^t I 
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Julia (smiltvg). Hitherto, perhaps,'! may have had the lion's 
share of attention, homage, and professed admiration; but your 
turn will come. 

Josephine. It's a long time about it I You are so difficult to 
please. And poor Mr. Eoyston, I suppose, will be snubbed like 
the rest ! 

Julia {reprovingly), Josephine I surely you don't imagine— 

Josephine. That there is some attraction for him here ? Of 
course I do I It can't be Aunt Martha — ^nor 1 1 Ftii only a 
child/ (with affected humility), 

Julia. Josephine, you speak as though you were piqued, 
vexed — I might almost say envious / 

Josephine. Envious ? I ? Of what ? 

Julia (sighing). Ofwhat, indeed I Ah, dear one, the privileges 
of an elder sister are not so enviable after all I What is often her 
lot ? — to be constantly exposed to flattery — adulation from the 
lips of strangers — compelling her to assume an extreme reserve 
in order to modify the exaggerated and at times indelicate enco- 
miums of relations and friends. What is the necessary result? 
Doubt, distrust, suspicion — nay, even prejudice, oftentimes un- 
just, against those who profess a desire to please I On tbis 
impulse I have acted — an impulse dictated by self-respect and 
a due sense of my own dignity I 

Josephine, (asi^e). What a serious tone I (Aloud,) But just 
think how cruelly, how unjustly you may have acted. And I'm 
sure, as for Mr. Boyston — 

Julia. Mr. Boyston again I Silly child 1 

Josephine. Child ? Perhaps I could mention a little fact that 
— that^but I won't I (Aside.) Good-bye to my secret if I did I 
{Aloud,) Good-bye I 

Julia. Are you going to leave me too? 

Josephine. Haven't I got to write out all the invitations for 
our ball on the 23rd ? 

Julia. Your birthday ? — true. 

Josephine. Yes ; that is the professed reason — but of coarse 
it is on your account that it is given. 

Julia (reproachfully), Josephine I 
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Josephine. I know a younger sister's duty, Miss Templeton 
(makes a low courtesy and exit l. n.). 

Julia. Josephine I sister I — Did she but know how she mis- 
judges me I How heavily I have been punished for that pride, 
that apparent insensibility, with which she reproaches me I Oh, 
Harry I Harry 1 could you but tell how bitterly I have repented 1 
But surely, surely the cruel, wicked indifference with which I 
treated his affection, his devotion, cannot have entirely destroyed 
them — some little spark of the old flame must still remain ! else 
why is he so constantly here ? Why does he still seem to seek 
my presence ? At any rate, he shall see that I am no heartless 
coquette ; and when this Mr. Eoyston presents himself, as I'm sure 
he wilt {seeing Koyston wTio enters from r. h.) — I thought so I 

Boys, (aside). She's alone I She's decidedly handsome. Yet, 
as I said before, there's something about the other that— that — 
(Aloud, and bowing to Julia,) Miss Templeton I 

Julia (courtesy ing). Sir 1 the business matter in which you 
are engaged is, I presume, settled ? 

Boys. Yes ; the signatures alone are required. 

Julia. In that case perhaps I had better — (About to retire,) 

Boys. One moment, I beg 1 (Aside,) She's decidedly very 
handsome I Still — I don't know how it is — but there is cer- 
tainly something about the other that — that — (AldUd,) Before 
leaving this house to-morrow, with my new acquaintance — I 
mean my old friend Barton — 

Julia (quicMy), Mr. Barton leaves to-morrow ? 

Boys. Yes, alas 1 I say " alas," because one day only is now 
left for me to admire your physical attractions, your mental 
accomplishments — 

Julia. Oh, sir ! Beheve me, my sister is far more accom- 
plished than I am. 

Boys. Far be it from me to deny it. Still, from the highly 
eulogistic terms in which every one speaks of you — your sister 
among the first — 

Julia. Ah, sir ! Dear Josephine is so amiable, so afifeclionate, 
so good, so loving, so angelic — 

Boys, (aside). She sticks up for her sister, that I will say I 
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(Aloud,) Still, there are certain attractions which we can all 
judge of by our own eyes. 

Julia (quicldf/). And who can possess them to a greater 
degree than Josephine ? Such exquisite grace — such absolute 
perfection of form and feature — 

Roys, (aside). Her sister again I If we go on at this rate, 
we aha'n*t get on very fast ! (Aloibd,) Allow me to be frank 
with you; my brother Jonathan — but perhaps you've never 
heard of Jonathan ? — Jonathan Royston, of Banbury — where 
the cakes come from — well, he often reproaches me with being 
what he calls rather wild and fast and flighty — 

Julia. The only fault I find with Josephine, dear child. She 
is so giddy, so thoughtless, so excitable I What a capital match 
you'd make I Ha, ha, ha I 

Roys, (aside). That's a pretty broad hint I (Aloud.) And he — 
I mean Jonathan — says that the best thing I could do would be 
to get married ! 

Julia. The very conclusion I have come to about Josephine. 

Rots, (aside). It really looks as if she wanted to turn me 
over to her sister. (Aloud,) And having received the flattering 
assurance that my pretensions to your hand might possibly not 
bo unsuccessful — 

Julia. From whom, pray? Doubtless from my aunt 

Roys. Oh no I From my dear old fiiend. Barton. 

Jvhik (indignantly), Mr. Barton? Ho? No, no! I cannot, 
will not believe it I 

Roys. I'm sure he will not deny it — and see, fortunately, he's 
here I 

Enter Barton at door n. h. 

Bart. Miss Templeton, your presence is required in the draw- 
ing-room. 

Julia (very coldly, and seating herself at table). Presently. 

Bart, (aside to Royston). Well, what news ? 

Roys, (aside). All right ! At least, if it isn't this one, it'll be 
the other ! One of the two I 

Bart, (aside). What do you mean by " the other" ? 
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Roys. Tlio ** little, harmless, insignificant school- girl,'* you 
know ! 

Bart, (aside). Confound the fellow I 

Roys. You first put the notion of marriage into my head, 
and I won't leave this house a bachelor ; Til marry somebody I 
I leave you together I You'll plead my cause, won't you ? — and 
pitch it strong, won't you ? I shall be all anxiety to know the 
result — because if sJie won't have me, I can fall back on the 
other. Don't you seo? {ahalung Barton's liandt and runs out 
at c). 

Bart, {aside^ and looJdng at Julia). To have to plead the 
cause of another, when, in spite of me, her presence tvill recall 
the past, painful, humiliating as it is ! 

Julia {with indifference). Your fi-iend has left you, Mr. 
Barton ? 

Bart. He has. Miss Templetons but he has left an advocate 
to intercede with you on his behalf. 

Julia (satirically). A willing and an earnest one, no doubt, 
who probably has ah'eady furnished him with a detailed cata- 
logue of my tastes, habits, pursuits, disposition — 

Bart, (aside). He's been blabbing 1 (Aloud.) Surely he 
cannot have betrayed my confidence ? 

Julia (with suppressed anger). The charge of " betrayal of 
confidence " should rather be levelled at one who by his intimacy 
with a family, into which he is admitted on terms of friend- 
ship, is enabled to study the characters of its members for the 
purpose of retailing the result of his observations to others ! 

Bart. I will not affect to misunderstand your reproof. It is 
true that I spoke of you to Mr. Boyston in terms which you fully 
merit — that I even told him your heart was free. 

Julia. Perfectly, absolutely free I You undertook to be his 
advocate with such zeal, such earnestness, one might almost 
imagine you had some personal interest. 

Bart. And what if I had an interest — a powerful interest ? 

Julia (quicMy). Indeed? 

Bart. Yes. And after the somewhat harsh rejection I met 
with at your hands— which, no doubt, I fully merited — what 
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greater proof can I give of the esteem in wliich I still hold you 
than to confide my secret to you ? 

Julia (starting). A secret? (Aside.) What can he mean? 

Bart. That, on the eve of leaving your family, I should feel 
far less regret could I but indulge in the hope of ever becoming 
connected with it by a closer tie. 

Julia (aside, and joyfully). Can it be? Has he forgotten — 
forgiven ? Can he still care for me ? (Aloud.) But why this 
silence — this want of confidence in me ? 

Bart. Frankly, because we feared you would oppose oui 
wishes, our hopes. 

Julia (eagerly). Our hopes ? We feared ? 

Bart. Yes I She especially. 

Julia. She ? Of whom are you speaking ? Her name ? 

Bart. Surely I must have mentioned it ? Your sister. 

Julia (starting from her chair). Josephine 1 

Bart. Yes; rejected by her elder sister, I sought and found 
solace and consolation in her goodness and sympathy. 

Julia (with increasing anger)* So I Your frequent visits, your 
constant presence here, apparently so inconsistent with your 
" wounded feelings *' (satirically), are now explained I It was 
for her 1 And I was to be kept in ignorance — ^to fancy, to be- 
lieve, to hope — 

Bart, (surprised). Miss Templeton I 

Julu. I now understand this anxiety to dispose of my hand 
— this crowd of admirers thrown in my way I What mattered 
my feelings — my happiness ? I was an obstacle to be removed I 
(with increasing excitement). 

Bart. I implore you — 

Julia (stamping her foot). Silence, sir! 

Enter Mrs. Templeton hurriedly at'R.n. 

Mrs. T. What is the matter here ? JuUa I what means this- 
excitement — this agitation ? Perhaps you, sir (to Barton) — 

Bart. I am as much surprised as yourself, madam ! I ven- 
tured to confide to Miss Julia my pretensions to the hand of her' 
sister — 
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Mrs. T. (with a scream). What I You had the cruelty ^ the 
barbarity to make such an avowal to her elder sister ? (ad- 
vancing ujpon Barton, who retreats) — to lacerate her feelings ! 
to wound her pride I 

Julia. Yes, that's it I — to wound my pride I 

Bart. But really — 

Mrs. T. Silence, young man I I remember what my feelings 
were when my younger sister was married before me. ^ I was 
choking, sir ! suffocating, sir I I turned positively purple I all 
sorts of colours, sir ! And here is a httle pert, forward chit, 
daring to follow her Aunt Dorothy Jane's example ! — but here 
she comes. (Enter Colonel /rom r. h., and Josephine from 
L. H,) So, miss (advancing angrily on Josephine), a pretty 
account I've heard of you ! To mix yourself up at your age in 
a silly romance — a nonsensical love-intrigue — 

CoL. (interfering). But, my dear Martha — 

Mrs. T. (turning sharply on him). Hold ijour tongue, Cousin 
Samuel I 

Josephine. But, auijt, if you'll only allow mo — 

Mrs. T. But I wonH allow you I (2^o Julia,) Keep up your 
spirits, poor persecuted victim ! 

Josephine. Victim ? It seems to me that Tm the victim ! 
Just as I thought I was going to be married and settled I (begin- 
ning, to sob ; Colonel tries to pacify her). 

Mrs. T. Married and settled, indeed ! A child — a baby hke 
you I (To Barton.) After what has occurred, sir, you will see 
that your further presence under this roof — 

Bart, (bowing). I fully understand, madam 1 

Mrs. T. (to Josephine). Come, miss, follow me I (Josephine 
about to speak.) Not a word I It is for me to speak, as you'll 
find I intend to do, and to some purpose. This way I (making 
Josephine jpass before herj she and Julia follow her out at 

R. H.^. 

Col. Wheugh I here's a pretty piece of business I 
Bart. Not satisfied with rejecting me herself, she carries her 
prejudice, her hate so far as to — 
Col. Hate? nonsense I (Suddenly,) By Jove! I have it I 

8 
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— at least I think I have. What if she should feel a " sneaking 
kindness '* for you, after all? 

Bart. Pshaw! 

Col. But what about friend Eoyston ? 

Bart. Hang friend Boyston I 

Col. With all my heart ; but where the deuce is he ? 

Bart. Waiting somewhere or other to hear the result of my 
interview with Miss Templeton. 

Col. In which you imdertook to plead his cause — eh ? 

Bart. Yes ; and forgot all about it in my anxiety to plead my 
own ! 

Col. What's that ? Do you mean to say you confided to her 
the secret between you and Josephine ? 

Bart. Yes ; trusting in her generous nature and her sisterly 
affection, I certainly did / 

Col. And a pretty mess you've made of it ! Well, I must 
find Boyston and let him know. As for you, as you've received 
orders to march, the sooner you pack up and pack off the better ! 
(hurries out at c). 

(Door at r. h. ojpens, and Josephine peeps in,) 

Josephine. Harry ! Are you alone ? — quite alone ? (hurries 
forward), 

Bart. Yes. What is it ? 

Josephine. Such a discovery I (in a very mysterious tone). 
She's got one ! 

Bart. She? Who? 

Josephine. Julia ! 

Bart. Got one ? Got what ? 

Josephine. A young man ! shut up in a box I 

Bart. In a box ? 

Josephine. Listen. After being well scolded by Aunt Martha, 
I followed Julia to her room. There she was, with a Httle open 
box before her, out of which she took something, looked at it, 
then pressed her lips to it, and gave such a sigh ! — you might 
have heard it here I perhaps you did ? 
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Bart. Well ? 

Josephine. Then aunt called her, and she hurried out of the 
room, leaving the box on the table ; and then — then — somehow 
or other — here it is I (producing a small casket). It looks as if 
there was a young man inside — I mean a portrait — doesn't it ? 

Bart. You've not opened it ? {eagerly). 

Josephine. No I That's for Aunt Martha to do I 

Bart. Surely you would not betray your sister's secret — ^per- 
haps her happiness ? 

Josephine. Much she cared about mine, didn't she ? Aunt 
Martha must and shall see it I {going ; Barton stops her, the 
hox falls on stage and opens). There I there! how clumsy you are I 

Bart. (picTcs up the box, and then suddenly stoArting), What 
do I see ? 

Josephine. That's what I want to know ! It is vu portrait, 
isn't it ? 

Bart, {confused). Yes ! — no ! a mere fancy sketch, nothing 
more I {taking miniature from box, and hastily concealing it 
in his breast-pocket). Be persuaded by me I replace the box 
where you found it ! {giving box to her), 

Josephine. Mayn't I take just one little peep ? — not that I've 
an atom of curiosity I 

Bart. No, no ! 

Josephine. Well, if you insist on it. 

Bart. I do not insist, I beg, implore of you. 

Josephine. Very well I {hurries out ai r. h.). 

Bart, {watching her out, then taking miniature out and 
looking at it). My portrait! and what is written here ? {Bead- 
ing). " From memory." What am I to think ? Can I dare to 
hope that her indiflference was assumed — that she ever loved me 
— that she loves me still ? Can such happiness be mine ? Dear, 
dear Julia. But zounds ! what about Josephine ? Poor Httle 
girl ! I can't marry them both ! • What — what is to be done ? 
{walking up and down). Will anybody tell me what's to be 
done ? 

Enter Eoyston hurriedly at c. 
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EoYS. (coming down). Oh, here you are I I couldn't wait 
any longer I (following Barton up a/nd down). 

Bart, (impatiently). Don't worry I don't bother ! 

KoYS. (astonished). Bother I when I want to thank you for 
introducing me to this charming, amiable family,' and to tell 
you I don't despair of becoming one of it I 

Bart. What ? 

Boys. In a word, I*m in love I There's no mistake about it I 
Over head and ears in love ! 

Bart. What, sir? you persist in carrying on this absurd, 
ridiculous joke ? 

Roys. Joke? 

Bart. Yes, sir ; I beg to tell you I'll not allow, I'll not permit 
you to annoy poor dear Juha — I mean Miss Templeton — with 
your unwelcome attentions, sir — your absurd importunities, 
sir ! 

RoYi. Miss Templeton ? My dear fellow, she's nothing what- 
ever to do with it I It's the other I the little one ! 

Baut. (joyfully). Josephine? 

Roys. Yes. 

Bart. My dear follow I Come to my arms ! (throwing his arms 
about Royston, loho struggles). I congratulate you I I give 
you joy I Such a sweet, charming, amiable creature, brimful of 
talent, overflowing with tenderness. Come to my arms again ! 
(embracing Royston again). 

Roys. Then you'll speak for me— eh ? 

Bart. Speak for yourself — here she comes. 

Enter Josephine hurriedly at r. 

Josephine (stopping on seeing Royston). Mr. Royston. 

Bart, (aside to Royston). Now, then, speak out \ dou't be 
afraid ! put on a sentimental look. 

Roys, (assuming a very lackadaisical look). This sort of 
thing! (Aloud.) Miss Josephine — I — I — (Aside.) It's very 
awkward I if I only knew how to begin. 

Bart, (aside to him). Go on ! 

Roys. Pardon jqay frankness, but it has been impossible for 
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me to find myself in your charming society without beiu,'; 
captivated — enchanted — by your fascinations, your — 

Josephine (surprised). I thought it was my sister who — 

EoYS. So it was I but she wouldn't have me I that's why I — 

Bart, (hastily aside to him). No ! that won't do I 

Boys, (shouting). No 1 that won't do I 

Josephine, (still more astonished). And you don't hesitate to 
address me in this language before — (pointing to Barton). 

EoYS. Before my friend — my bosom friend — that I went to 
school with at Bagnigge Wells ? Why should I ? It is he who 
encourages me — who tells me to " go on." You told me to " go 
on," didn't you ? 

Josephine (with intention, and looMng at Barton). But has 
it never occurred to you that you might have a rival ? 

Boys. So much the better I I should make it my immediate 
business to sweep him off the face of the earth ! 

Josephine (to Barton, in a sarcastic tone). And you, sir I 
you can Hsten with perfect calmness, indifference I Have you 
nothing to say ? 

Boys. Yes ! Have you nothing ? — 

Bart, (aside to him). Hold your tongue I {Aloud, and with 
affected solenvnity.) Ah I who can anticipate events ? How 
little do we know what a few hours may bring forth I 

Boys. Yes I how little do we know I — 

Bart, (aside to him again). Hold your tongue! (Aloud.) 
In a word, what if circumstances compel me to leave England 
for a considerable time ? 

Josephine. A considerable time ? 

Bart. Yes ; for two years at least — possibly more I 

Josephine. Two or three years ? 

Bart. Could I venture to hope that you would submit to such 
a tax on your goodness — your patience ? 

Josephine {very quicTcly), I should think not, indeed ! 

Bart, (aside). She doesn't love me ! Huzza I (Aloud.) 
What course is, then, open to me ? One — only one : to sacri- 
fice myself to the happiness of my friend I 

Boys, (grasping his hand). Gloiious creature ! 
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Josephine. But Tvliat about your own happiness ? It isn't 
likely you could give me up so quietly without some other 
reason — some other motive ! 

Bart. I. have another motive, which for your sister's salie 
you will respect ! In a word, that portrait— 

Josephine. In Julia's box ? Yes. Well ? 

Bart. Was ini7ie / See 1 {talcing out portrait and showing 

Josephine (exclaiming). Yours ? It is I 

Boys. Yours ? It is ! [bewildered). 

Josephine. Then — then you are her young man, after all ? 

Boys. Yes. You are her young man — 

Josephine. Of course ; now I understand. Now I see it all. 

Boys. So do 1 1 No, I don't I At least, not quite. 

Enter Colonel hurriedly at c. 

Col. {singing as he comes in). ** See, the conquering hero 
comes." Victory ! victory I Everything's settled ; and now, my 
dear young friends {shaking Barton's and Josephine's hands) y 
you can get married as soon as you like. 

Josephine. \ 

Bart. > (^o^re^/ier). Married? 

Boys. ) 

Col. Yes I I had a devil of a fight for it, but I've carried 
the day ! Aunt Martha consents, Julia consents, everybody 
consents ! 

Boys. I beg your pardon! I don't I {Shouting.) 1 forbid 
the banns ! 

« 

Enter Mrs. Templeton, followed by Julia, at r. h. 

Julia {aside, as she sees Barton). Still here I 

Josephine. So, Aunt Martha, you've given your consent? 

And you, too, Julia ? 

Julia {endeavouring to conceal her emotion). Yes, Josephine, 

willingly, gladly! Can I be indififerent to your happiness? 

{smiling sadly). 
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Josephine (aside). How bravely she bears herself I (Aloud,) 
And yet, just now, you were so indignant, so angry with 
me? 

Julia. A momentary caprice, an unwortby jealousy I — but 
no more of that. Kiss me, dear sister ! (hissing Josephine and 
moving away), 

Josephine (asida). A tear ? But you won't suffer long, poor 
dear martyr ! (Suddenly bursting into lotid laughter,) Ha ! ha I 
ha ! (Aside to Colonel.) Laugh ! 

Col. {forcing laugh), Hal ha I ha I (Aside,) Laugh! 

EoYS. (very loud). Ha ! ha I ha ! (Aside.) I don't know what 
I'm laughing about. 

Mrs. T. What is the matter ? 

Josephine (laughing again), Hal ha I ha! You don't mean 
to say you've all been taken in ? Did you think we were in 
earnest all the time? Ha! ha! ha! [Aside to Colonel.) 
Laugh ! 

Col. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Hoys, (very loud). Ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. T. (impatiently), Josephine, I insist on your explaining 
this extraordinary behaviour instantly I 

Josephine. Nothing so simple. (To Colonel and Barton.) 
There's no necessity for our carrying on of this innocent Httle 
jest any longer, is there ? 

Mrs. T. Jest ! 

Josephine. Yes ; this harmless conspiracy to make everybody 
happy I Juha dear, it was to test your love for me that I pre- 
tended to be so very anxious to get married, which I wasn't the 
least little bit in the world (with a sly look at Eoyston). I mean 
I wasn't then I My fellow-conspirator, Mr. Barton, fearing that 
your rejection of him might proceed from a preference for 
another, joined in the plot, but very unwillingly, for it is you, 
Julia, you alone, that he has ever loved; you alone that he 
loves still I 

Mrs. T. What is it I hear? 

Bart. The truth, madam I (To Julia.) May I hope, or must 
I endure a second refusal I 
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Julia {tenderly), I suffered too mucli from the first, Harry 
(giving her hand to Barton). 

EoYs. (aside). That's one couple; hut there's room for 
another. (To Mrs. Templeton.) Madam, I have the honour to 
sohcit the hand of your younger niece, Miss Josephine I 

Mrs. T. With all my heart, Mr. Royston ; that is, unless 
Josephine ohjects. 

Josephine (quichly). But she doesn't I (giving her hand to 
Boyston). 

Bart. You see, Jonathan will he satisfied, after all. 

Boys. Yes, But poor Sophia (sighing), 

Bart. Hush I (Aside to Julia, and slipping the portrait 
into her hand,) You'll put this portrait back in its place. 

Josephine. She won't care to look at it, now that she's got the 
original. 



the curtain falls. 
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Dr.AMATI3 PERSONS. 

Jack Peppeepot, late H.M. j»»'K 

147th Foot. 
DocTOE Jacobus Jootrot. •' ; , 
Me. Ckeistophee CniEPEE. 'tf >' 



Stephen Blttnt. ^ ' 
Mes. Taeletan. 5 *' • 
Jessie (her niece).'' J'- 
Maetha (a servant). " 



Scene— Mrs. Tarletan's Villa at Hampstead. 

Elegantly furnisJied room at Mrs. Tarletan's villa, French 
zvindows at hacJc showing garden hcyondj doors R. n. 3 e. 
and L. ; fireplace at l. n. 2 e. ; table, chairs^ sofa^ etc. 
Martha discovered arranging furniture, etc. (bell heard 
without), 

■^ Martha. There's the gate hell heginning. Butcher for orders, 
I suppose. {Bell heard again.) I thought so ; he's the most 
impatient young man I ever came across I Asked me if I'd 
marry him only yesterday morning when he called for orders, 
and was quite saucy because I hadn't made up my mind wlien 
he brought the meat I I must go and ask missus. (Exit door r. 
Jack Pepperpot is seen to cross at bach beyond the French 
windotos ; loohs cautiously in at c). 

Jack. No one to be scon ; so mucli the better. {Calling off.) 
Now then, Blunt, come along ! take care how you turn the 
corner; that'll do. (Enters at c, walking backward, closely 
followed by Stephen Blunt, in an undress military jacket 
a/nd cap, carrying a box covered with Chinese characters.) 
Left wheel ! halt. {Takes box carefully from Blunt and 
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places it on small table — opens lid.) Notliing broken, I hope. 
No ; I don't even see a chip ! 

Blunt. That's a wonder, too, your honour I cups and saucers 
is rather a dehcate sort of cargo to bring all the way from China. 

Jack (JLoohing at tvatch). Nine o'clock 1 I wonder if my dear, 
excellent old aunt is still indulging in a horizontal position? 
We reached town so late last night, I was afraid to disturb the 
dear old soul. {Looldng round him.) Blunt, it strikes mo we 
shall find our quarters here very comfortable — eh ? (falling into 
chair and stretching out his legs). 

Blunt. I think so too, your honour {imitating Jack, then 
jumping up again and saluting). Beg pardon, your honour ! 
but when you say our quarters — 

Jack. I mea/n our quarters ! You wouldn't think of leaving 
me, you brute, would you ? Haven't we spent the last ten years 
of our lives together — more or less respectably ? — and if I have 
got back to Old England again, souud in wind and limb, who 
have I to thank ? who but you, you fine faithful old dog you I 
{laying his hand on Blunt's shoulder). 

Blunt {deprecatingly). Oh ! oh ! 

Jack. If you forget a certain sabre cut I received at the Alma, 
I don't. 

Blunt. Oh I oh ! just a little bit of a scratch. 

Jack. Exactly ; a little bit of a scratch that began at the top 
of my head and finished at the tip of my nose ! I was lying on 
my back faint and sick, when a noble, lion-hearted fellow cut 
his way through the Eussian cavalry at the risk of his Ufe, the 
idiot, throw me across his horse, and saved mo ! That noble, 
lion-hearted idiot was Stephen Blunt — bless him ! But enough 
of the past ! By-the-bye, Blunt, as long as you are stationed 
here you must make it a point of finding everybody and every- 
thing about you charming, delightful — in short, first chop ! 

Blunt {touching his cap). All right, your honour ! 

Mrs. Takletan {heard without). If I am wanted, Martha, 
you'll find me in the garden. 
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Jack. Here comes my amit ; beat a retreat — quick, any- 
where. [Blunt hurries out a^ l. h. 

Enter Mrs. Tarletan at c. 

Mrs. T. (seeing Jack). A stranger ? 

Jack [smiling). Not quite. {Going to her,) Don't you linow 
me, aunt? 

Mrs. T. Ell ? {Suddenly.) Jack dear, dear boy ! (Jack 
clasps her in his arms.) Kiss mo again, Jack. 

Jack. Again and again till you tell me to leave off (hissing 
her again), 

Mus. T. Let me look at you (holding his head between her 
hands). It is ten long years since I have seen you, my darling 
boy : and has it come back from Cliina, a dear ? 

Jack. It has — all the way ! 

Mrs. T. {pulling his cheek affectionately). And is it glad to 
get home ? 

Jack. Is it? ainH it? Ah ! after knocking about the world 
for ten years, you don't know how happy a fellow feels in 
getting back to his aunt and having his cheeks pulled about. 
By-the-bye, aunt, what d'ye think? — what with my prize- 
money, the sale of my commission, and one thing and the 
other, I find I've managed to scrape together a matter of 
^10,000. 

Mrs. T. Ten thousand ? that's a large sum of money, my 
dear. 

Jack. An awfal lot, isn't it ? tho puzzle is, what I'm to do 
with it. 

Mrs. T, My advice is, invest in land ; they say ** Slick to the 
land, and the land will stick to you." 

Jack. I know inud will — at least it did in the Crimea. 

Mrs. T. My dear Jack, do be serious ! Now that you are 
worth ^£500 a year — 

Jack. Five hundred a j'car 1 I shall never spend the half 
of it. 
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Mrs, T. Then get a %uifc to help you. 

Jack, A wife ! me ? what for ?— why, my dear aimt, here are 
t\*> ouil of clover people complaining of the over-populaticn of 
iho couulry, and you want me to — (Shaking his head.) No, 
t\o ! 

Mns. T. Well, well, we'll say no more about ifc ; though it's a 
Vuy— a great pity ! 

Jack. A pity 1 what do you mean ? 

Mits. T. Nothing 1 a fancy, a dream of mine — that's all. 

^Jkssie ia heard aingiHg a snatch of a song without — runs 

in from k. n.) 

Jessie {gunning to Me3. Tarletan and liissing her). Good 
morning, aunty dear. {Suddenly^ seeing Jack.) A stranger! 
lioally, sir — I — I — (Courfesying.) 

Jack {bowing to Jessie). So do I, Pm sure, miss I very much 
iudocd. 

Mks. T. (smiling). **SLr" and "miss"? Why, Jack, have 
you forgotten Jessie ? 

Jack. Eh? what? little Jessie ! 

%Tkssie. Cousin Jack 1 

Jack (talcing both Jessie's hands). Dear, dear, when I re- 
luombcr what a tiny little mite you were ten years ago I about 
Ko high ! (measuring about afoot,) Why, I used to teach you 
ABO, didn't I ? And now, I suppose, you're quite an accom- 
plished young lady ? 

Jessie. Tolerably so, I hope, cousin. 

Jack. Then you deserve a prize ; and here it is (opening box 
on table, takes out a fan and 'presents it ^o Jessie). The reward 
of merit. 

Jessie. Oh, what a beautiful Ohinese fan I Oh, thank you, 
ooasin I 

Jack. And perhaps our good aunt will give us our tea 

to-night out of her new porcelain service (showing contents of 
hoxX 
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Mrs. T. a present for me, too I So you found time to think 
of me, dear boy ? 

Jack. Think of you ! Do you remember this? {taldng small 
case from his breast-pocket and ojpening it), 

Mrs. T. My photograph ? 

Jack. Which you gave me the night before I left England. 
You've never left me I You've shared all my hardships, all my 
dangers, all my triumphs! Didn't we enter Pekin together, 
sword in hand ? 

Mrs. T. {smiling), I enter Pekin ! 

Jack. Yes; rolled up in three of my flannel waistcoats to pro- 
tect you. 

Jessie. Oh, Cousin Jack, I do so long to hear all your adven- 
tures. 

Jack. Then you shall have them; not all at once; mustn't be 
greedy, little girl. Now for it. {They seat themselves.) Ahem I 
{in an impressive tone). In order to make a first-rate brick — 

Mrs. T. and Jessie. A brick ? 

Jack. Don't interrupt mo I I repeat, in order to make a 
first-rate brick they put it on the kiln and bake it. Well, in 
order to make a first-rate soldier they send him to India and 
bake him — that was my case. 

Mrs T. Well, from India you went to the Crimea ? 

Jack. Yes ; there I took to rum, diluted with snowballs and 
gunpowder. 

Jessie. Poor Cousin ! how you must have suffered I 

Jack. Tolerably ; but we ate well — when we'd got anything 
to eat — and slept well when wo hadn't to keep awake. 

Jessie. And you were never wounded ? 

Jack. Nothing to speak of. I got rather a warm one at the 
Alma, but luckily it was on the head. 

Jessie. Cousin Jack, I really feel quite proud of you ! that 
I do. 

Jack. Then allow me to thank you in the name of the British 
Army; allow the British Army to salute you! (Kisses her. 
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Jessie joins Mrs. Tarletan, who has gone a few steps up the 
stage.) 

Jack {looTcing after Jessie, and aside). A remarkably nico 
little body. If ever I should marry, I really — 

Jessie to Mrs. Tarletan, as they come forward). No, indeed, 
aunt, there's no necessity for anything of the kind. 

Mrs. T. I beg your pardon, my dear. Jack is one of the family. 

Jack. Of course I am I What's the matter ? 

Mrs. T. Well, the fact is, we are not unlikely soon to find a 
husband for Jessie I 

Jack. A husband I Who is he ? what is he ? 

Mrs. T. I only know that he is a, protege of Doctor Jogtrot. 

Jack. And who's Jogtrot? 

Mrs. T. Jessie's guardian ; a retired physician — a very eminent 
man in the scientific world. 

Jack. Oh I ah I (Aside.) Confound Jogtrot I 

Martha appears at c, followed hy Doctor Jogtrot. 
, Martha (announcing). Doctor Jogtrot. (Disappears.) 
Enter Doctor Jogtrot at c; hlach costume — white cravat, etc. 

Jogtrot (to Mrs. Tarletan). Pardon me, madam, if I am 
late. 

Mrs. T. Don't apologize, doctor. (Introducing.) My nephew, 
Captain Peppcrpot — Doctor Jogtrot (Jogtrot bows ceremoni- 
ously to Jack, %vho gives him a familiar nod in return). 

Jogtrot. I merely precede my esteemed young friend Mr. 
Chirper by a few minutes. Need I say I should not presume 
to present him as a competitor for the hand of this charming 
young lady (bowing to Jessie), had I not discovered in his 
person quahties of the most solid description. 

Jack. Solid — eh ? I see I inclined to be stout — eh ? 

Jogtrot (of ter a stare at Jack, and turning to Mrs. T. again). 
Tn fact, I am proud to say that Mr. Chirper is, in the strictest 
sense of the word, a serious young man I 
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Jack {aside), Wheugh ! I sha'n'tbe able to stand mncb more 
of Jogtrot ! I feel I sha'n't. 

Mrs. T. No doubt I sball grieve to part witb Jessie ; but as 
my nepbew has left the army, I shall not be entirely alone. 

Jogtrot {to Jack). You are a military man, sir ? 

Jack (who has been showing a gradual irritation). I was — 
till I left the army. 

Jogtrot. Left the army ? Allow me to congratulate you on 
having done so, sir ! 

Jack {trying to heep cool). May I ask why f 

Jogtrot {in a supercilious tone). Because, between ourselves, 
sir, I consider the military profession — 

Jack {bristling uy). Well, sir, what about the miUfcary pro- 
fession? Anything to say against the miHtary profession? 
{advancing on Jogtrot, who retreats), 

Mrs. T. (aside to Jack). Don't be so pugnacious. Jack I Be- 
collect, you're not at the siege of Sebastopol now I 

Jogtrot {overhearing theniy eagerly). The siege of Sebasto- 
pol? 

Mrs. T. Yes, doctor, my nephew was there during the whole 
campaign ! 

Jogtrot (to Jack). Now, sir, it may be in your power to fur- 
nish me with the most interesting statistical information. Can 
you form any tolerably accurate estimate of the number of pro- 
jectiles of various kinds and dimensions discharged from the 
Russian batteries from the beginning of the siege to the end ? 

Jack. Frankly, my dear sir, I'm ashamed to say I never 
thought of counting them. (Aside to Mrs. Tarletan.) I wish 
to speak with all possible respect of this retired chemist and 
druggist of yours, but he's simply an inflated idiot I 

Jogtrot. But to return to Mr. Chirper. 

Jack. Yes, give us a Httle more about Dicky I 

Jogtrot (astonislied). Dicky? 

Jack. Yes, same thing I Chirpers are all Dickies— Dickies, 
Chirpers, don't you see ? Go on I 
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Martha, entering at u 

y^ Martha. A gentleman, ma*am, sent in his card (giving card 
^ to Mrs. Tablet an). 

Mrs. T. {reading), " Mr. Cliristoplier Chirper." Show the 
gentleman in. (Martha goes to c, shows in Chirper, and then 
exits,) 

Enter Chirpzr, in a similar costume to Jogtrot. 

Jogtrot {meeting Chirper, and handing him, fortvard and 
presenting him). Allow me, Mrs. Tarletan — Mr. Christopher 
Chirper. Miss Jessie — Mr. Christopher Chirper. {To Jack.) 
Sir, Mr. Christopher Chirper. (Chirper hows very solemnly to 
each.) 

Jack (aside). A choerfnl-looking youth, very I one part waiter* 
three parts undertaker I 

Mrs. T. (to Chirper). The flattering terms in which Dr. 
Jogtrot has spoken of you more than suffice to insure you a 
hearty welcome ! 

Chirp (bowing). I trust, madam, I may merit the favourable 
opinion of my distinguished friend ! Permit me to say, I am not 
one of those giddy, thoughtless butterflies who consume their 
mental and moral faculties in mundane futilities. 

Jack (after a long stare at Chirper — then aside). He's not 
a man, he*s a tract. (Aside to Jessie, as he goes towards table). 
Lively boy, isn't he, Jessie ? (Sits and turns over leaves of an 
album.) 

Chirp. My mode of life is simplicity itself. I rise at seven— 

Jack. Oh, confound it ! — hang it I — dash it I (turning ovel 
leaves rapidly). 

Chirp. Breakfast at eight — a slice of bread, a cup of milk ; 
tbat constitutes my heartiest meal. I then walk for an hour in 
the square ; dine at six. 

Jack {who has come down again). Another cup of milk? 
You ought to keep a cow, Chirper, in the square. 

Chirp. I then plunge into my favourite studies, till I retire to 
my pillow. Such is my life, madam. 
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Jack. And a jolly on§, too, I should say, Chirper. 

Chirp. Ladies, I must now request permission to retire. T 
am due at the Philotechnic Institution. 

Mrs. T. (^0 Chirper). You'll return to Ijmcheon, I hope ? 

Jack. Of course he will. (To Chirper.) Of course you will 
{thrusting Chirper's hat and umbrella into his hands), I'll 
see there's an extra ha'porth of milk taken in for you (putting 
Chirper's hat on his head), *" 

[Chirper and Jogtrot how to Jessie and exeunt at 
c, Mrs. Tarletan going up stage with them, 

Mrs. T. {coming down), A very, very agreeable young man 
indeed. 

Jessie {satirically). Yes ; so remarkably sprightly. 

Jack. With about as much humour in him as a damp um- 
brella. 

Mrs. T. {a little nettled), I repeat, Mr. Chirper is a very 
agreeable person. I would put it to anybody — to the very first 
comer. 

Jack. Would you? That's a bargain {seeing Blunt, who 
appea/rs at c). There's my man, Stephen Blunt — he'll do ; you 
said the first comer. Here, Blunt (Blunt advances), tell me 
what's your opinion of the gentleman who has just gone ? 

Blunt {aside to Jack, knowingly). All right, captain, I haven't 
forgot. {Aloud,) Well, sir, I think he's charming, dehghtful, 
first-chop. 

Jack {quicJcly), No, no I I mean the other — the young one. 

Blunt. Well, sir, I think he's first-chop, too. 

Jack. Ugh I triple dolt, brute, idiot. (Blunt about to speak.) 
Silence I get out I Stop, come and dress me ! Ugh I pudding- 
head {shakes his fist at Blunt and hurries out l. h,, followed 
by Blunt). 

Mrs. T. Why, what's the matter with the boy? such a temper 
all of a sudden. 

Jessie (vouting). No wonder; he sees well enough that 
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you're tired of me -that you want to get rid of me^tbat you— 

oil I oh! oil I TT? * ' *r. 

^ m [Runs out crying at r. 

MRS. T. {astonished). There's some mystery here I must 
c ear up. Jessie I Jessie ! [Hastens out after Jessie at r. 

'i^CK {wWiout, at L. H., very loud and angrily). Hold your 
tongue ! don't answer me I don't be insolent !— there, there I 
y^^^ters hurriedly from l. h.) Wheughl I'm better now I've 
let off some of the steam I ha, ha I Poor old Blunt {stopping 
sxidderily). Stop, there's nothmg to laugh at. I know I was a 
litlle bit out of temper— whose fault but his if I was ?— with 
bifl mfernal « first-cbop ; " but I'd no business to strike the poor 
fellow, with my foot especially ; I ought to be ashamed of my- 
self. Ought to be ? lam! Here he comes {seeing Blunt, 
xoho enters at l. h., looUng pale and serious; after a little 
hesitation Jack loalhs up to him), Stephen Blunt, I ask your 
pardon ; there, that's settled ; now shake hands {holds out his 
hand ; Blunt loolcs away), I'm sorry, Blunt, ve'i-y sorry ; would 
you like to kick me ? or shall I kick myself? I'U tiy if you like I 
Blunt. I'd rather you had blown my brains out, captain. If 
any other man in the world had — had— you know what I mean 
— I'd have knocked him down. 
Jack {quietly). Then knock me down ! 
Blunt. As you are noWf sir? uo I but in a fair stand-up fight 
I would !— at least I*d ti-y ! 

Jack (with sudden excitement). What's that? Stand-up 
fight ? this sort of thing ? {spanning and hitting out) , 

Blunt {with a broad grin). That's it, sir I If you'd only just 
let me knock you about for a round or two, I should feel like 8 
man again I 

Jack {aside), 1 rather like this I I do, by Jove I There's 
some fun in having one's head punched by one's servant! 
{Aloud,) All right, old boy ! you shall have satisfaction after 
your own fashion ! Look out for some nice quiet spot, and in 
ten minutes' time we'll have it out ; in the meantime, mum, not 
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[Blunt runs out at c, ruhhing his hands in high glee. 

Jaxjk {after a pause), I'd better by half have stopped in 

China I I can't stop here / I can't look quietly on — probably 

with my eye bunged up — and see the woman I love married to 

a Dicky I No, no ; I'll pack up at once f 

(Mrs. Tarletan and Jessie have entered r. h. during the 

above.) 

Mrs. T. {overhearing). Pack up ? 

Jack. Yes, aunt. I*m off— good-bye I 

Mrs. T. 0£f ? Where— where ? 

Jack. I don't know; somewhere or other — if not there, some- 
where else. Good-bye ! 

Mrs. T. John Pepperpot, you are deceiving me I I want the 
truth ! you hear, sir, the ti^th I 

Jack. Do you? then you shall have it I I love Jessie — there I 
now youVe got it I 

Jessie (Joyously), You hear, aunty ? He loves me ; me 
whom you are about to sacrifice — to immolate I (in a tragic 
tone). 

Jack. On the altar of a Chirpor I (in a similar tone). 

Jessie. It's cruel I 

Jack. Barbarous I 

Jessie. Inhuman ! 

Jack. Savage ! 

Mrs. T. (who has been trying to speaJc). "Will you let me 
speak ? (To Jack.) You say you love Jessie ? 

Jack. Awfully! 

Mrs. T. Well — unless, indeed, Jessie objects — 

Jessie (very quietly). But I don't ! 

Mrs. T. In that case, the sooner you get married the better I 

Jessie. Oh, you kindest, best of aunties I ( hissing her), 

Mrs. T. Well, Jack, have you nothing to say to me ? 

Jack. Only this : that you can't form, the faintest idea what 
a trump you are I 
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Mrs. T. (suddenly). But what about poor Mr. Chirper ? Hell 
be here presently. 

Jack. Of course, the sooner we put Dicky's pipe out the better. 

Mrs. T. I will speak to Dr. Jogtrot myself, and beg him to 
break the intelligence to his young friend. 

Jack. Very well (seeing Blunt, tt;/io crosses at bach). Blunt, 
by Jove I (Exchanges a sign with Blunt, who disappears,) 
Excuse me for a few minutes — I'll be back directly (hurries up 
towards c, running against Jogtrot, who enters). Beg pardon. 
(Aside to him,) My aunt's got a little bit of news for you that'll 
rather astonish your upper works. [Buns out at c. 

Mrs. T. You had better retire, Jessie. {Aside to her,) Leave 
everything to me ! [Jessie exits at r. h. 

Jogtrot. It seems, my dear lady, you have a commimication 
to make to me ? 

Mrs. T. I have ; a very important one I I have just made a 
discovery which I confess has given me the greatest possible 
pleasure. In a word, my nephew loves Jessie, and Jessie loves 
my nephew ! 

Jogtrot (very quietly). In other words, Mr. Chirper is 
expected to resign his pretensions in your nephew's favour? 

Mrs. T. Exactly 1 

Jogtrot. My answer, madam, will be brief! I presented 
Mr. Chirper as a candidate for the hand of your niece, and, 
tny word, you received him ^aciously. I cannot, there- 
fore, become an accomplice in your inconsistency, not to say 
caprice / 

Mrs. T. (impatiently). But don't I tell you the young people 
love each other ? 

Jogtrot (very quietly), "What of that ? 

Mrs. T. (indignantly). What of that ? 

Jogtrot. I myself have loved, madam I 

Mrs. T. But perhaps the lady did not love you in return ? 

Jo6trot. She did, madam, intensely t and married her danc-* 
iug-masterl 
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Mrs. T. (in a compassionate tone). Dear, dear ! Of course 
you were iDconsolab|e I 

Jogtrot. No, madam, I went in for trigonometry, and that 
cm'ed me I "Why should your nephew not do the same ? 

Mrs. T, Jack go in for trigonometry ? ha I ha I Come, my 
dear doctor, youUl explain the state of affairs to Mr. Chirper, 
won't you ? (coaxingly). 

Jogtrot (very stiffly). Certainly not, madam I 

Mrs. T. (angrily). Then I will — and in the meantime I beg 
to assure you that I consider you a veiy uncivil, unamiable, and 
intensely disagreeable person I [Exit at l. h. 

Jogtrot. UmphI a decided check for Chirper — who, if ho 
loses the young lady, will also lose the thousand pounds I owe 
him. But it isn*t necessarily checkmate. No, no ! as the young 
lady's legal guardian I shall have something to say yet I 

Enter Jack hastily at c, putting on his coat. 

Jack (laughing as he enters), Hal hal poor old Blunt I he 
soon had enough of it ! (Seeing Doctor.) Well, you've seen 
my aunt — eh ? She rather astonished you, didn't she ? But' 
really, now (taldng Jogtrot's arm familiarly), you never 
thought your man had the ghost of a chance, did you ? 

Jogtrot. My man ? 

Jack. Yes, Dicky I here he is I (going up to meet Chirper, 
who enters at c). (Aside to him,) Our intellectual friend has 
something to tell you ! Be a man, Dicky (slapping him on the 
back), IV B no use crying over spilt milk, my Trojan I 

[Exit at c, Chirper fi^arin^r after him in astonishment. 

Jogtrot (aside). There are circumstances under which a fib 
becomes a duty. (Aloud, and grasping Chirper's hand,) I 
congratulate you, she's yours ! At least she will be I 

Chirper (very quietly). Oh, joyful tidings ! 

Jogtrot. But it is possible you may have a rival. 

Chirper (very quietly again). Oh, maddening thought ! 

Jogtrot. But follow my advice and you shall win her yei 
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Novor leave her side I say all sorts of tender things to licr. By- 
iho-byo, have you bought her a bouquet ? No I Then go and 
get one— the bigger the better. Go at once— recollect, the 
bigger the better (hurrying Chirpeb up stage, wJto goes out at 
c, shouting after him) — the bigger the better I 

JoQTBOT (coming down — then suddenly). By no means a bad 
idea of mine ; at any rate, it's well worth the trial ! Surely this 
fire-eating captain must have some blemish — soine small vice or 
other, I don't care how small. I'll undertake to stretch it asifar 
OS it will go ! Here comes his servant; I may be able to squeeze 
something out of 7iim. 

Enter Blunt at c, one of his cheeJcs very stvollen. 

Jogtrot. {hecJconing Blunt). Here, my worthy creature! I 
wish to speak to you. (Blunt touches his cap and advances.) 
A swollen face, I see 1 Toothache ? 

Blunt. No, sir. I'll tell you how it was. I makes a feint 
with my left {hitting out. Jogtrot sJcips bach), when slap comes 
a right-hander straight from the elbow {hitting out again, Jog- 
trot sMjps bade again), and catches me bang on the 

Jogtrot. Yes ; yes I exactly ; but tell me, have you been 
long with your gallant master ? 

Blunt. Better than ten yeai's, sir I 

Jogtrot. The more to your credit, my fine fellow I here's a 
sovereign {gives money). 

Blunt. Thankee, sir. (Aside.) What's his little game, I 
wonder ? 

Jogtrot. I like the captain ! I like him much I Bather a 
lively temper, x)erhaps ; a little bit quaiTelsome — eh ? shghtly 
pugnacious — umi)h ! — and a sad fellow among the women, I'm 
afiraid I Ha I ha I ha ! {poking Blunt in the side). 

Blunt. Who ? Master ? Not he ! Only bring him face to 
fiace with a pretty wench, and see if ho don't stand there a 
stammering and blushing like any big lubberly school-boy. 

Jogtrot (aside). The scoundrel t(;on'^ speak. (Alott>d.) I gave 
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you a sovereign just now ; obL'ge me by getting it changed for 
me. 

Blunt (aside). So, so. Wanted to pump me, did lie ? I'll 
bring bim a pound's worth of coppers ! 

[Goes upf meets Jack, ^oho enters at c, stops and whis- 
pers Jack, jpointing to Jogtrot, then exit at c. 

Jack. So, so ! my serious fiiend, you not only, as my aunt 
tells me, refuse to withdraw your man, but you've been pumping 
Blunt about me, have you ? (touching Jogtrot on the shoulder). 
You can spare me time for half a dozen words? Thank you 
(very quietly). It seems you are not over and above anxious 
that I should marry my cousin ? (very quietly). 

Jogtrot. Frankly, I wax not f 

Jack (still very quietly). May I ask why ? 

Jogtrot (aside). He doesn't seem very explosive. I'll go it a 
bit t (Aloud,) In the first place, from my limited acquaintance 
with military men, I confess — I — {shrugging his shoulders). 

Jack (still very quietly). Well, sir? 

Jogtrot (aside). He doesn't seem at all explosive ! Til go it 
another hit, (Aloud.) And although you have left the army, 
you can scarcely have failed to contract certain habits and 
pursuits, which, in my opinion, are more or less antagonistic 
to happiness in the married state ! 

Jack (aside), I'm getting the fidgets in my right leg! 
(Aloud,) In short, you look upon me as a decidedly disrepu- 
table person ? (with difficulty restraining his jpassion). 

Jogtrot (alarmed and very quicJcly), 1 didn't say sol 
(Aside.) I sha'n't go it any more bits. (Aloud,) "Bni seriously / 
you don't, you can't really believe you love your cousin? 
You've only just returned firom China. 

Jack. What of that, as long as I didn't leave my heart be- 
hind me? 

Jogtrot. Still, this sudden, very sudden, remarkably sudden 
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Mtaehment, some people might be ill-natured enongh to — to — 
to— 

Jack {with increasing impatience) » When you've quite done 
** U>— to— toing," perhaps you'll get on. 

JooTROT. I repeat, some people might attribute to the lady's 
fortune^ rather than to the lady herself (loith intention). 

Jack. Fortune ? What, Jessie ? {After a short pause.) Well, 
so muoh the better ! Not that I was aware of it. 

Jogtrot {smiling significantly). Oh, you were not aware of 
it, eh? 

Jack {cheching his anger), I have said so once, sir I 

Jogtrot (smiling satirically). Yes, you said so, certainly ! 

Jack (gulping down his anger, and very quietly). Have you 
quite done ? Then suppose we change the conversation I Now, 
if the thing were properly put to you, which do you think you 
"WOTild prefer? — Shaving your nose pulled (Jogtrot retreats) , a 
sound horse-whipping (Jogtrot taTces another jump bacJcward), 
or a good kicking (swinging his right leg about; Jogtrot rushes 
out at c). 

Jack. Ha t ha I ha ! {Suddenly stopping,) Zounds I these 
infernal little pets of mine will be the ruin of me I Of course 
he'll tell aunt — she'll scold — Jessie'll blubber — so shall I — at 
least m try. Our marriage will be — But he can't have left 
the house yet ! I'll run after him I Memorandum for the future 
— when you feel a sudden impulse to strangle a man, do it. 

[Euns out at c. after Jogtrot. 

Enter Mrs. Tarletan and Jessie, followed by Jogtrot. 

Mrs. T. Surely, doctor, you must be mistaken ? the thing is 
impossible ! 

Jogtrot. I grieve to say I have it from the best authority I 
an eye-witness. Half an hour ago, almost under this very roof, 
your nephew was engaged in a low, vulgar, disreputable, pugi- 
listio encounter with his own servant I 
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Mrs. T. a pugilistic encounter? But the reason? — the 
motive ? 

Jogtrot (with malicious intention). Is perhaps not very dif- 
ficult to guess ! Your waiting- woman, my informant, is a very 
comely young person ; both master and man may have noticed 
it too — young men will be young men — a little jealousy per- 
haps? 
(Mrs. Tarletan hastily rings small hell wMch is the table,) 

Enter Martha at r. h. 

Mrs. T. Come here, Martha! You have informed Doctor 
Jogtrot that you witnessed a scene recently, which I need not 
describe, between Captain Pepperpot and his servant. Is this 
true? 

Martha. Yes, ma'am ; they were hard at it, ma*am, behind 
the summer-house, ma'am, a fisticuffing one another {imitating 
absurdly), 

Mrs. T. Tell me, has this man — Blunt, I think, is his name 
— ever give you reason to think he — admires you ? 

Martha. Only so far as saying I was a niceish sort of girl I 
But lots have told me that / 

Jessie (yery eagerly). And — his master — perhaps he may 
have — 

Martha. Well, miss, the captain has certainly chucked me 
under the chin once or twice, but lots have done that ! 

Mrs. T. You can go, Martha I [Exit Martha at r. h. 

Jessie. Oh, auntio, this is dreadful I I never could have 
believed it of Jack I never I {stops on a sign from Mrs. Tarle- 
tan, who sees Jack enter at l. h.). 

Jack {as he enters hurriedly). Can't find him anywhere. 
{Seeing Jogtrot.) So, so ! he's stolen a march on me. {Aside 
to Mrs; Tarletan.) Aunty, I suspect our serious friend here 
has been giving you His version of a certain little trumpery 
affair that — that 

Mrs T. {coldly). He has ! 
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Jack. Well, I confess I was just a trifle hasty I One of my * 
little pets, you know ; but if you only knew the provocation — 

Mrs. T. (satirically). We do know the provocation I 

Jessie (imitating Mrs. Tarletan*s tone). Yes, we do know 
the provocation 1 

Mrs. T. Come with me, doctor! We must have a little 
conversation — serious conversation I 

Jogtrot. At your service, my dear madam. (Aside.) I won- 
der how our gallant friend feels now ! 

[Exit at c. with Mrs. Tarletan, Jack staring after 
them "bewildered. 

Jack. Jessie! 

Jessie (very dignified). Sir ! 

Jack (astonished). *' Sir ! " AVhaVs the matter ? You scorn 
annoyed — vexed. 

Jessie. I am / 

Jack. Will you tell me why ? 

Jessie (ivith comic severity). Ask your conscience, young 
man! 

Enter Martha at c. carrying an enormous houquet, 

- Martha. This beautiful nosegay, miss— just come — with Mr. 
Chirper's compliments. [Gives nosegay, and exit r. h. 

Jessie. What a lovely bouquet ! How very polite of Mr. 
Chirper ! 

Jack (sulkily). There's plenty of it ; looks more like a bunch 
of greens ! Of course, Jessie, you won't accept it ? 

Jessie (coldly). Why not ? I*m fond of flowers ! 

Jack. Yes, but you're not fond of Dicky! Come, Jessie, 
you'll return that bunch of greens — I mean that nosegay — to 
Mr. Chirper, won't you ? 

Jessie (^pretending to admire the flowers). Certainly not! 

Jack (checking his rising anger). Take care, Jessie ! I ask 
you once again ! 
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Jessie. I shall keep it ! 

Jack (tenderly), Jessie I — cousin ! 

Jessie. I repeat, I shall keep it I 

Jack (fu/rious). You shall not ! snatching bouquet from 
Jessie and tea/ring it to pieces). There, there, there ! (Jessie 
screcums). 

Enter Mrs. Tarletan at c, followed by Doctor Jogtrot. 

Jessie. Oh, aunty [running to Iter), and you, sir {to Jogtrot), 
protect me from the violence of my cousin I Because Mr. Chir- 
per sent me a nosegay, he has snatched it from mo and torn it 
to pieces I 

Jogtrot (advancing to Jack). Young man, I am amazed — 

Jack. Go to the devil I (furiously ; Jogtrot beats a retreat), 

Mrs. T. (sorrowfully). Oh, Jack, Jack ! 

Jack. Harkee, aunt, it strikes me I've heen made to play 
rather a ridiculous part here. First, it's all Dicky, then it's all 
me ! Now, it's aU Dicky again ! One would almost think I 
had heen used merely as a hait to catch a higger fish ! 

Mrs. T. (reproachfully). Oh, nephew, nephew I 

Jogtrot (advancing). If you allude to Mr. Chirper, sir — 

Jack. Damn Mr. Chirper ! 

[Hurries up, giving nosegay a violent Tcich^ and exH 
L. H., slamming door violently after him, 

Mrs. T. What a dreadful scene. 

Jessie (Jialf crying), I'll never marry him ; — ^never ! never I 
never ! picJcing up the flowers, 

Mrs. T. Reflect, Jessie, reflect I 

Jessie. I have reflected (trying to restrain her tears), Mr. 
Chirper may be a trifle slow — and too fond of milk — but ho 
wouldn't be always chucking young women under the chin — 
and flsti — fisti — cutting — I mean cuffing ! 

Jogtrot. Then I may at once convey the joyful tidings to 
the thrice-happy Chirper? 
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Jessie (7m rs/t?//). Yes I yes! the sooner tlie better. 

[Jogtrot hurries out at c. 

^fRs. T. 01), my darling ! I fear you have been too rash — 
too impetuous. 

Jkssik. No I I — I — (suddenly tliroioing herself sohhing vio- 
lently into Mrs. Tarletan's arms). 

Blunt {heard without). All right, captain I 

Enter Blunt at l. h. carrying a portmanteau, 

^Irs. T. {to Blunt). Where are you taking that luggage ? 

Blunt. To the nearest hotel hereabouts, ma'am. Master's 
off iliroctly, and Tm going with him ! 

Mrs. T. Oh, then you bear him no malice ? 

Blunt. Malice— me I Wliat for, ma'am ? 

Mrs. T. Pshaw I — in a word, I know what has lately taken 
plaoo between you. 

Jessie. Yes I the fisti — listi — ^you know ( with a lame imita- 
tion of sparring). 

Mrs, T. {with intention). And we also know the cause ! 

Blunt. Bo you ? and do you think I'd leave the captain just 
l>eoaufio of a little— little bit of a— kicking ? 

^lus. T. What ? Then it wasn't about— her ? 

Blunt {surprised). Her ? 

Jessie. Yes. M— Martha! 

Blunt. What ! me and master fall out about a petticoat ? 
lia 1 ha ! Not we 1 I suppose I had offended him somehow 
or other, and he got into one of his ** httle pets," and— struck 
ttie not with his hand, ma'am. It nearly broke my heart. 
■tlG saw it, and, like a true gentleman as he is, he asks me, 
'''^ith almost tears in his eyes, to give him a good hiding, and we 
SGts at it at once then and there ; and that's all about it, ma'am. 

Mrs. T. {suddenly). Take that luggage away. Not a word. 
Aiemember, I am commanding officer here! (Blunt maJcea a 
salute). In the meantime I'll see your master. 

Jessie. Yes, we'll see your master. 
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Blunt. Do please, ladies ; and if you'd only try just to cheer 
liim up a bit. 

Jessie {eagerly). Is he unhappy, then ? 

Blunt. All I know is, as he was ramming his things into his 
portmanteau with his fists — this sort of thing {imitating), — I 
saw a great big one hanging to the tip of his nose. 

Jessie. A great big what ? Not a tear ? 

Blunt. Yes, miss ! He said it was a cold in his head, but I 
know better. 

Jack, {heard from room l. h.). Blunt I Blunt I 

Blunt. Coming, sir I {about to run to the door L. n.) 

Mrs. T. ('pointing to c). That way, if you please. Remem- 
ber, obedience is the first duty of a soldier. 

[Blunt malces a salute, and exit at c. vnth 
portmanteau, 

Jessie. Oh, aunty ! only fancy poor Jack with a tear hang- 
ing to the tip of his great big nose — I mean, a great big tear I 
Why, why did you let me tell my guardian that I'd never 
marry Jack ? Do run after him, and tell him I've changed my 
mind, and that I'll never, never, never marry any one else. Do 
make haste, aunty dear. Do be a little bit impetuous like me 
{d/u/ring this she has urged Mrs. Tarletan towards c.) 

Mrs. T. {laughing). Spoiled child 1 spoiled child I {kisses her, 
and hurries out at c). 

Enter Jack at door l. n., dressed in tweed travelling suit, an 
overcoat over his arm, and a small hag in his hand. 

Jack {stops on seeing Jessie). A thousand pardons, Jes — I 
mean Miss Manvers. I expected to find my aunt. 

Jessie {archly). And you are disappointed at finding only me ? 

Jack {aside). What unseemly levity I (Aloud,) I cannot 
leave her roof without wishing her good-bye. 

Jessie. Of course not — but you're not going ? (smiling). 

Jack {assuming a very dignified manner), I beg your pardon 
miss ! 
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Jessie (imitating Jack). I beg yours, sir ! 
Jack. "What I remain here and see you married ? 
Jessie. Of course ; how can I get married unless you do remain ? 
Jack (^indignantly). You don't expect me to give Dicky away, 
I hope ? 

Jessie. No ; but I certainly do expect you will give yourself 
away 1 and to me who love you, oh, so dearly I 

Jack {throwing away his coat, etc,^ and clasping Jessie in 
his arms), Jessie darling I But what — what does it all mean ? 

Jessie {very rapidly). That I know why you got fisti — ^fisti — 
you know — with your servant ; that it wasn't about Martha at 
all ; that all my guardian said about you was a great big story I 

Jack. Oh 1 oh ! So old Jogtrot has been poking his ugly nose 
into my affairs again, has he ! {Savagely,) I'll wring it ofif I 

Jessie {holding up her finger). Now listen to me, Cousin 
Jack ; if you cannot and do not control that dreadfully peppery 
temper of yours — 

Jack, {very quicldy). But I will ! I swear it by — by this 
{talcing small hand-hell off table). Now, Jessie, if ever you 
see me getting the least bit frantic, youVe only to — 

Jessie. I understand {taking bell and ringing it). 

Jack. That's it 1 

Jessie {looking towards c). Here comes my guardian ; now 
do as I tell you. Go over there {pointing ; Jack moves a few 
j)aces from her); farther than that I Now cross your arms 
(Jack obeys) ; look sulky 1 

Jack. This sort of thing ? (putidng on a sulky look), 

Jessie. Worse than that (Jack puts on a hideous grimace). 
That's better ! Now turn your back to me (Jack obeys; Jessie 
also turns her back on Jack). 

Jack {looking round). Isn't there time just for one kiss ? 

Jessie. No — no. 

Jack. Only a tiny one I 

Jessie. Hush ! {they hastily resume their positions back to 
hack). 
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Enter Jogtrot at c. 



Jogtrot {seeing them), Dos-i-dosI The lady pouting — the 
gentleman frowning 1 Then the storm I contrived to raise is 
still at its height {coming doton and touching Jaok on the 
shoulder; Jack turns to him with an intensely savage expres- 
sion of face, making Jogtrot start hack). 

Jogtrot {in a soothing tone). Cheer up, my gallant young 
friend ; the sex, you know, is capricious — ** sipping each flower, 
changing each hour." It is, sad — ^very sad ! 

Jack {sulkily). For me, not for you, who have always opposed 
my marriage with my cousin. 

Jogtrot. I ? On the contrary, not ten minutes ago I asked 
her if she had any lingering affection for you, and her answer 
was — 

Jessie. That I would marry Mr. Chii-per. 

Jogtrot. There, there I you hear ? 

Jessie. Yes, but {imitating Jogtrot), " the sex is so capri- 
cious,*' you know — " sipping each flower, changing each hour." 
So now, Guardy, I'll marry Jack, please {bobbing a courtesy ; 
then running to Jack, ivho takes her in his arms). 

Jogtrot {shouting). Stop 1 that's all wrong {seeing Mrs. Tar- 
LETAN and Chirper, who enter at c). You're just in time, 
madam I There's a gigantic, a colossal mistake here ! 

Mrs. T. {smiling). A mistake ? Not at all I 

Jogtrot. Not at all ! Am I to imderstand, then, madam, 
that after the deplorable — scandalous scene of this morning — 

Mrs. T. Which has been fully explained, and will never be 
repeated ! 

Jack. Never I I*ve sworn it {looking at Jessie and pointing 
to the small bell on the table). No more tempers, no more 
" little pets.** 

Jogtrot {aside). One more chance ! {Aloud.) All I desire is 
my ward's happiness 1 happiness I — poor gui 1 {shrugging his 
shoulders and giving a deep sigh). 
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Jack (bristling up aha/rply). What's that ? 

Jogtrot {sneeringly). I believe, sir, I have abeady expressed 
my opinion of military men — as husbands I 

Jack {threateningly). Take my advice, sir, and leave military 
men alone, or else — . (Jessie takes small bell and rings it ; 
Jack falls into chair laughing,) 

Jogtrot. In a word — 

Mrs. T. Pardon me, doctor, you have said quite enough al- 
ready 1 

Jessie (indignantly), More than enough. Doctor Jogtrot ! 
(advancing on Jogtrot, who retreats ; she follows him up). 
For the last ten minutes you've been insulting a better man 
than yourself, Doctor Jogtrot ! — a fa/r better man. Doctor Jog- 
trot I 

Jack (aside). Halloa ! here's Jessie getting into a pet ! (takes 
second small bell and rings it; Jessie and Jack fall into 
chairs, roaring with laughter and ringing their bells. Jogtrot 
staring at them in astonishment), 

Chirper (to Jogtrot, in a sympathizing tone). My dear re- 
spected friend 

Jogtrot (turning fiercely on Chirper). And you I standing 
there like a gaping idiot — ugh ! 

Jack. Oh, Dicky's all right I he's got his cow ; hain't you, 
Dicky ? 

Chirper. And the Philotechnic, where, by-the-bye, I am now 
due. 

Jogtrot. So am I. Come along (slams his hat on his head, 
puts his a/rm in Chirper's, swings him round, and drags him 
out at c). 

Jack (talcing Jessie's hand). Mine ! mine at last ! 

Jessie (smiling). But remember. Jack, no more irritability, no 
more tempers. 

Jack. No I Here, here I vow, protest, and declare is the 
last of Pepperpot's Uttle Pets ! {Jcisses Jessie's hand as curtain 
falls). 
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M!ajob Pelican. 

Dr. Vicessimus Peettywell. 

Joseph (a servant). 



Mrs. Pelican. 

Mrs. Major Pelican. 

Fanny. 



Scene. — ^Major Pelican's Villa in St. John's Wood. 

A handsomely furnished apartment Door at c, doors R. h. 
and L. H. ; a. window at back, at r. c. 

Joseph {discovered lounging in an easy -chair, his legs upon 
another, a newspaper open in his hand). Now, then, for a quiet 
squint at the sporting intelligence. See if I can't pick out a 
likely one for the Great Cricklewood Handicap. {Bell rings at 
L. H.) Of course ! No indulging in literary pursuits in this 
house ! That's the young missus's bell, and she can't bear being 
kept waiting. Well, I suppose it's only natural for young 
people to be impatient {getting up and going towards L. h. ; hell 
at R. H. is heard to ring). Now the old lady's at it, and she's 
always in a hurry, she is ! Well, I suppose old people can't 
afford to wait {going towa/rds door r. h. ; bell at L. h. rings 
again, then the bell at r. h. ; then both bells are rung violently ; 
Joseph running backward and forward). 

Enter Major Pelican at c. 

Major. Well, Joseph, don't you hear the bell ? 
Joseph. I hear two of them, sir. 
Major. Then why don't you go ? 

Joseph. I don't know which way to go, sir I I can't answer 
Jboth bells at once> sir 1 {here both bells are heard to ring again), 

5 
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Enter Doctor Peettywell at o. 

Joseph (to Major). What am I to do, sir? 

Doctor (coming down). Do what you are doing now ! 

Joseph. I ain't doing nothing, sir. 

Doctor. Then keep on doing nothing. It's about the best 
thing you can do. 

Joseph. But I shall catch it &om both my missusses, sir ! 

Doctor. At first perhaps yon will; but when they find theyVo 
both fared alike, they'll each feel secretly flattered by the inat- 
tention you show to the other. Go to your work. 

Joseph. Yes, sir. [Exit at c. 

Doctor. Well, friend Jeremiah ! 

Major. Well, Mend Vicossimus ! 

Doctor. I seem to have dropped in at rather an unlucky 
moment ; but frankly, if I were to wait till your domestic baro- 
meter pointed to "calm and settled" weather, I'm afraid my 
visits wouldn't be very frequent. 

Major. True, my dear doctor. 

Doctor. I don't know how you manage it, but you generally 
contrive to have a thimder-storm, more or less violent, rumbling 
over this house of yours. 

Major. True again, and I'll tell you why. Because this 
*• house of mine," as you call it, is constantly exposed to two 
discordant elements from opposite directions, but invariably 
coming into contact and exploding Jiere ! 

Doctor. I don't exactly understand. 

Major. It's very simple. Living here with my mother and 
my wife, who both claim to be " monarch of all they survey," 
I, the master of the house — 

Doctor. Find yourself cutting rather a contemptible figure — 
eh? 

Major. Very much so. It would be easy enough to do as 
Georgina wishes, or my mother, but to do as they both wish is 
impossible, for the simple reason that no two women ever wish 
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the same thing: consequently, the result is anger on ^ one side, 
sulky looks on the other ; one invokes her title of " mother," the 
other her privileges of" wife " ; consequently, between the two — 

Doctor. You come in for more kicks than half-pence ? 

Major. Considerably more I In fact, all kicks. 

Doctor. And yet I don't know a more charming, amiable 
person tlian your excellent mother. I've known and admired 
her for more than thirty years ; in fact, had it depended on me, 
I might very possibly have been your father. 

Major. Thank you. But I'm very well satisfied as I am ; 
besides, the thing couldn't be done now. 

Doctor. Not conveniently ! However, she preferred marry- 
ing the " author of your being," so there was an end of my 
romance I But to return to these unfortunate domestic quarrels ; 
from what I know of your mother, I am convinced the fault lies 
with your wife. 

Major. And from what I know of my wife, I'm certain it lies 
with my mother. 

Doctor. Then, my good friend, why not at once put an end 
to these personal* and conjugal troubles of yours ? 

Major. How? 

Doctor. Simply thus. Appoint one of the two contending 
parties — no matter which — tq the sole control of your domestic 
affairs ; support her authority through thick and thin, give her 
credit for always being right, even when she's wrong, and the 
thing's done I 

Major. A very good plan, I dare say, but, unluckily, it's im- 
practicable. 

Doctor. Why? 

Major. Because it would require a considerable amount of 
pluch to carry it out, and I hain't got an atom. 

Doctor. Nonsense ! You've only to show a proper spmt. 

Major. How can I do that when I hain't any spirit at all ? 

Doctor. Pshaw ! BecoUect, Nero was a perfect lamb at start- 
ing, and yet he fiddled when Bome was burning. 
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Major. But I'm not a Nero I Besides, I hain't got a fiddle, 
and I couldn't fiddle if I had. 



Mrs. p. 
Mrs. Major. 



(from rooms r. and 1^,— together), Joseph I 
Joseph I 

Doctor. Here they both come ! Do as I tell you, pluck up a 
proper spirit ; in the meantime I'll beat a retreat {runs out at c). 
Major (shouting after him). Coward 1 to leave mo alone to 
the mercy of two exasperated females ! 

Enter Mrs. Pelican hurriedly at r. h. 

Mrs. p. This is perfectly intolerable I 

Mrs. Major. It's absolutely unbearable I (entering hurriedly 
at L. H.). 

Mrs. p. To take no notice of my bell I 

Mrs. Major. What's the use of my ringing ? 

Mrs. p. Oh ! here you are, son Jeremiah. 

Major. Yes, my dear mother ; (aside) and I devoutly wish I 
was anywhere else ! 

Mrs. p. (turning him round towards her), I appeal to you to 
see that my authority in this house is respected I 

Major {with pretended surprise). "What! Has any one dared — 

Mrs. Major (turning him towards her), I presume you won't 
allow me to be treated with inattention ? 

Major (with pretended surprise again). What ! Has any one 
presumed — 

Mrs. p. (aside to him). But what's the matter with your wife? 
She seems out of temper I 

Major. Yes I because Joseph didn't attend to her summons 
at once. When you require him, he knows better than to do 
that / 

Mrs. Major (aside to him). Your mother appears annoyed at 
something or other ? 

Major. No wonder ! Joseph didn't answer her bell. Ho 
knows better than keep you waiting. (Aside.) What a hum- 
bug I am I 
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Mrs. p. By-tlie-bye, Jeremiah, I have ordered dinner an hour 
later to-day. 

Mrs. Major. Indeed ? and for what reason, pray? 

Mrs. p. Because it suits me. 

Major. Oh ! of course, my dear Georgina, if it suits her — 

Mrs. Major. But it doesn't suit me, I expect Mr. Simcox, 
the jeweller, early this evening, and cannot dine later than five. 

Major. Oh ! of course, my dear mother, if she expects Mr. 
Simcox — 

Mrs. p. It's too late now, the dinner will be served at six 
o'clock. 

Mrs. Major. I won't give way I It will be on the table at five. 

Mrs. p. Six. 

Mrs. Major. Five. 

Major (aside). There they are again ! hard at it ! hammer 

and tongs I 

Enter Joseph, running, at c. 

Joseph. Please, ma'am, please, sir, here's Miss Fanny just 
driven up in a cab from the station 1 

Mrs. p. Fanny I 

Major. What can have brought her back ? 

Fanny {heard speaMng off at c). Gently, my good man, with 
that box I My best hat's in it ! such a beauty too ! (runs in at 
c. ; she is in a light summer travelling costume). Here I am I 
How astonished you all look I Ha ! ha ! ha I {Bunning to Mrs. 
Major P.) Dear Georgina ! so glad to see you once again (Jcissing 
Iter — Nodding to Major). How do, brother Jeremiah? and you, 
dear mamma ? {about to hiss Mrs. Pelican). 

Mrs. p. (stiffly). I was not aware, miss, that it was usual for 
a well-educated young lady to address her sister-in-law before 
her mother I 

Fanny. Did I ? So sorry, dear mamma. I really didn't see 
you at first. 

Major, (aside), I'm sure she's big enough ! 

Fanny {holding u^ her face to Mrs. P.). Well, mamma, won't 
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you kiss me ? {Slyly), You know you're punishing yourself as 
well as me. 

Mrs. p. Wbo can resist the dear child ? (kissing Fanny). But 
we thought your visit to your Cheltenham friends was intended 
to last another week ? 

Fanny. So it was, hut they were obliged to return to town, 
CO they brought me with them, put my luggage into a cab at the 
station, me on the top — I mean my luggage on the top — and 
here I am 1 

Enter Joseph at l. h. 

Joseph. Luncheon is on the table, sir. 

Mrs. p. Very well, Joseph. {Aside to Major.) Don't forget 
what I said about the dinner. 

Major {aside to her). All right ; six o'clock, sharp ! 

Mrs. Major {aside to Major). Kemember what I decided 
about the dinner-hour I 

Major {aside to her). All right ; five o'clock, sharp I {Aside,) 
Between the two the chances are I sha'n't get any dinner at all ! 

[Exeunt Mrs. Pelican and Major at r. h. 

Fanny. I'm so glad we're alone at last, Georgina ; wo can have 
a nice long chat together all alone ; and I've such a lot to tell you 1 

Mrs. Major. Well, I'm all attention ! But first, how did 
you enjoy your trip to Cheltenham ? 

Fanny. Not much. I found it . rather slow. Nothing but a 
collection of bihous-looking fogies being wheeled about in Bath- 
chairs. But never mind that ; I've something else to talk about ! 

Mrs. Major {smiling). Something very serious, no doubt. 

Fanny. Awfully serious I Listen I At the very first ball I 
went to at the Assembly-rooms — 

Mrs. Major. A very brilliant affair, of course 1 

Fanny. Really, Georgina, if you keep on interrupting me in 
this sort of way — 

Mrs. Major. I beg your pardon ! Well ? 

Fanny. Well, at my very first ball I danced with a gentleman 
once or twice — perhaps three or four times. 
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Mrs. Major. Young, of course {smiling). 

Fanny. Eather! 

Mrs. Major. Handsome ? 

Fanny {very quicTdy), Very! Well, judge of my surprise 
when, the very next morning, as I was sitting in tlie drawing- 
room, the door opened and the servant announced ** Captain 
Boodle I »' 

Mrs. Major. The " young gentleman '* ? {smiling), 

Fanny. Yes. 

Mrs. Major. Perhaps you had given him your address ? 

Fanny {indignantly). Not I, indeed ! He didn't ask for it, or 
perhaps I might I Well, the next morning he called again, and 
the following morning, and the morning after that — in short, 
every morning — and as I was always in the drawing-room, of 
course quite hy accident — 

Mrs. Major. You naturally became quite intimate — familiar 
and chatty. 

Fanny. He didn't. I did aU the chatting part I Never did I 
see any one so timid, so bashful, as Boodle. When he did try 
to say something, there he'd stand stammering and stuttering 
and blushing like a school-girl I But although his tongue didn't 
say much, his eyes did ! 

Mrs. Major {smiling). And they said, *' I love you '* ? 

Fanny. Distinctly ! Well, I thought to myself it's not a bit 
of use going on like this. It*s quite evident the poor man wor- 
ships the very ground I tread uponi So when he called next 
day, and I told him, in tremulous accents of course, that I was 
going away, the effect was magical. First he turned pale^ then 
red, then blue ; then he let his hat faU, then his umbrella, then 
himself — on both his knees, at both my feet, and there, I believe, 
he would have remained till further notice, if I hadn't said to 
him " Augustus " — his name is Augustus — " I won't pretend to 
misunderstand you. You love me I I am yours ! " 

Mrs. Major. What ! Such an act of thoughtlessness, of in- 
discretion, or your part I 
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Fanny. Perhaps it was, but I know this : it quite cured him 
of his timidity ; for when he once did begin, I never heard any- 
body's tongue rattle on at such a rate as his did — never I 

Mrs. Major. And the result, I presume, was — 

Fanny. That we both, then and there, exchanged vows of 
constancy and locks of hair I His is rather red, by-the-byo I But 
I see mamma coming I 

Mrs. Major. Then I'll retire. Seeing us closeted together 
would only arouse her ridiculous jealousy. 

Fanny. And I'll see if I can't find an opportunity to slip in a 
word about Augustus. In the meantime you'll keep my secret ? 

Mrs. Major. Religiously I for your sake (going up). 

Fanny. And Boodle's. 

Mrs. Major (turning and smiling). And Boodle's. 

[Exit at c. 
Enter Mrs. Pelican at r. n. 

Mrs. p. Oh, here you are, Fanny I 

Fanny. Yes, mamma ! and quite alone. 

Mrs. p. Now I But you were not alone. 

Fanny. No, dear Georgina was with me. 

Mrs. p. And *' dear Georgina," no doubt, lost no opportunity 
of prejudicing you against your mother 1 

Fanny. Oh, mammal {reproachfully). 

Mrs. p. But fortunately you will not long be exposed to her 
pernicious influence. 

Fanny. Oh, mamma 1 

Mrs. p. Bring a chair and sit down by me. 

Fanny (sitting down by Mrs. Pelican's side — aside), 1 won- 
der what's coming ? 

Mrs. p. I have something serious to say to you, Fanny. 

Fanny. So have I to you, mamma— veri^ serious ! 

Mrs. p. Indeed ! In the meantime, as I happen to be your 
mother, and you, consequently, happen to be my daughter, per- 
haps you'll allow me to begin ^rs^ ? 

Fanny. Certainly. 
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Mrs. p. Then listen. Although you are still very yonng — 

Fanny. Nineteen next birthday, mamma. 

Mbs. p. Don't interrupt me ! Although you are still youDg, 
I have been reflecting a good deal lately on that all importaLt 
subject, your future settlement in Hfe ! 

Fanny (quicJcIy), So have I, mamma I (Aside.) I shall be able 
to get in a word presently about Augustus ! 

Mrs. p. In other words, don't you consider it high time you 
thought of matrimony ? 

FANHY{veryquic7dy). I ^, mamma I I'm always thinking of it I 

Mrs. p. But of course it isn't likely you can have any one in 
your eye yet f 

Fanny. I beg your pardon ! I have ! 

Mrs. p. (severely). What's that you say ? 

Fanny. That is — I mean — of course I hain't I (Aside.) It 
won't dp to say anything about Augustus yet ; I must keep him 
darkl 

Mrs. p. Then you have no positive antipathy to the married 
state ? 

Fanny. I should think not, indeed 1 (very quickly). 

Mrs. p. (severely). My dear, I'm really surprised to hear a 
well-educated young lady express herself in such, I might almost 
say indehcate, terms. But to return ; I need not say I would 
not encourage any candidate for your hand who was not de- 
serving of you. 

Fanny. Of course not, mamma! He must be worthy of such 
a treasure I 

Mrs. p. Tolerably young, and not absolutely ill-looking I 

Fanny (eagerly). Certainly not I (Aside,) I call Augustus 
decidedly ^oo^-looking. 

Mrs. p. And in the possession of ample means. 

Fanny (aside), Augustus has got ever so much already, besides 
two rich maiden aunts and an aged godmother ! 

Mrs. p. AU of which qualifications are, fortunately, in the 
possession of Sir Marmaduke Mangle 1 
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Fanny. Sir Marmaduke Mangle? Lor, mamma, you can't 
mean that little old man we mel at Brighton, with a bad cough, 
a wig, and a canary-coloured complexion ? 

Mrs. p. He's not old by any means, and is only slightly 
canary-coloured after all ! However, he has seen you, he admires 
you, and offers you his hand, his heart, his title, and his fortune ! 

Fanny. But I don't love Mm, mamma I I never could love 
him — even if I didn't love somebody else ! 

Mrs. p. (starting). What's that I hear ? You love somebody 
else? 

Fanny. Yes, and one who loves me, and one I'm determined 
to marry, or die an old maid. There I 

Mrs. p. {angrily). Silence, miss I 

Fanny {impatiently), I won't silence I If you think Sir 
Marmaduke such a very great catch, marry him yourself ! 
I'll consent to it, and give you away into the bargain I It's 
quite evident you were never in love ! 

Mrs. p. I beg your pardon ! I was, intensely, with a youthful 
doctor I (Aside.) Poor Vicessimus 1 Ah I (giving a long sigh). 
Nevertheless, I married your father — and we were not so very 
unhappy, considering !* (To Fanny, e«;/^o is about to speaTc,) Not 
another word ! My mind is made up, so the sooner you make 
up yours to become Lady Mangle the better I 

Enter Mrs. Major and Major at o,, followed by Joseph. 

4 

Mrs. Major. Nothing so simple, Joseph I Tell Mary to put 
up a bed for Miss Fanny in her mamma's room I 

Mrs. p. (sharply). What's that ? Put up abed in my room ? 

Mrs. Major. Yes 1 Why not ? 

Mrs. p. Because I won't allow it ! 

Major (aside). There they are, at it again ! 

Fanny. But why can't I have my own snug little room ? 

Mrs. Major. The fact is, I have made a workroom of it for 
myself ; besides, Fanny's proper place is with her mother. 

Mrs. p. Quite out of the question ! The slightest noise dis- 
turbs my sleep. 
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Fanny. But I sleep so very quietly, mamma— you'd scarcely 
hear me breathe ; I don't, and as for snoring — 

Mrs. p. I won't hear another word. 

Major. But, hang it all, Fanny must sleep somewhere ! She 
requires a horizontal position as much as other people. 

Mrs. p. Then let her find one — but not in my room ! 

Mrs. Major. I insist on my wishes being carried out. 

Fanny {aside to Major). Oh, brother Jeremiah, if I was only 
in your place just for five minutes ! 

. Major {aside). She's quite right ! I'm master here after all, 
confound it ! If I'm not', I ought to be ; and if I ought to be, I 
will be, confound it ! {Aloudy and assuming an authoritative 
ma/nner,) My patience is exhausted ! Anarchy has presided too 
long over my domestic hearth. 

Fanny {aside to him). Confound it I 

Major. Confound it ! 

Mrs. p. ) Q^.^^ ^^^ J 

Mrs. Major, j 

Major, And henceforth I'm determined to be master of my 
own house. (Fanny whispers him.) Confound it I 

Major. But there must be a mistress as well. 

Mrs. p. i Of course ! Well {anxiously), decide between 

Mrs. Major, j us. 

Major. That's what I'm going to do. (Aside.) It's really very 
awkward 1 My mother screams loudest, but my wife screams 
longest ; besides, I only hear my mother in the day, whereas 
my wife — 

Mrs. p. {to Major). Well? which of the two is to bo mis- 
tress here ? 

Mrs. Major. Yes, which of the two ? 

Major {after a violent effort). My wife ! There I I've" said 
it. (Fanny whispers him.) Confound it ! 

Mrs. p. Ah ! {screaming and falling into a chair), 

Mrs. Major. Come, major, and as your reward you shall hear 
me issue my orders in such a style. 
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[Exit at L. n., hurrying Major with her, and calling, 
as she goes out, Joseph ! Mary ! Sophia ! 

Mrs. p. {suddenly starting u;pfrom her chair). So 1 she — 
she's to be everybody, and Tm to be nobody ! a cipher, a 
nonentity ! Was there ever such ingratitude ? I, who left my 
own homo to Hve with them, without even waiting to be asked, 
to give them the benefit of my experience, to take upon myself 
the entire control of their domestic affairs — nay, even to carry 
my maternal affection so far as not to allow either of them to 
interfere in anything whatever ! 

Fanny (aside). Poor dear mamma ! she doesn't see that's the 
very reason why everything wont wrong. 

Mrs. P. But I'll forgot them, Pll renounce them, I'll cast 
them off, 1*11 abandon them to their unhappy fate ; and when 
you're comfortably married, dear, I'll come and Hve with you 
(throiuing Iter arms round Fanny, who tries to speak). No 
thanks, I see you are hterally bursting with gratitude ; but I am 
rewarded already I I feel ib here — here I {strildng her breast, 
then flings her arms round Fanny again, and hurries out at 
R. H.). 

Fanny. Mercy on us I here's a pretty piece of business ! Live 
with me when I am married ! Poor Augustus I he little suspects 
what a rod there is in pickle for him I It's aU Jeremiah's fault, 
and it's poor little I who am punished. 
Doctor (without). In the parlour, is she ? Very well I 
Fanny. Surely that's dear Doctor Prettywell's voice 1 

Enter Doctor at c. 

Doctor. Ah I my dear young friend, dehghted to see you I 
Fanny. Not more than I am to see you, doctor ! 
Doctor. But let me look at you. How we're grown! I 
declare we're quite a young woman I 
Fanny. Yes, doctor. 
Doctor. And a very pretty one, too I 
Fanny. YeSi doctor. 
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Doctor (looking intently at Fanny). She's the very image 
of her mother as she was thirty years ago ; the same soft blue 
eyeSf before she took to spectacles, the same fairy form, before 
it Med out, the same alabaster brow, before the wrinkles set in ! 

Fanny {aside). How earnestly he looks at me I I hope I 
hain't fascinated him as well as Sir Marmaduke 1 {Suddenly.} 
Goodness me 1 what if he should be the ** youthful doctor " 
mamma was speaking about ? {Doctor looJcs at her again and 
gives a loud sigh.) "What a sigh I It must be he. He may 
still have some lingering aHection for her ; the flame may not 
be quite burnt out; there may be a tiny spark left which a 
little gentle blowing may rekindle into a blaze. It isn't very 
hkely ; still, I may as well trj' what a little " blowing *' may do. 

Doctor, Well, now that your education is completed, and 
you've come home brimful of accomplishments, of course you'll 
go into society, and, like other young ladies, pick up a husband ? 

Fanny {luith affected indifference). A husband? Not I, 
indeed I I've never even thought of such a thing I {Aside.) 
1 had no idea I could fib so well I {Aloud.) No, doctor, I've 
too much regard for my own tranquillity, my own peace of mind I 

Doctor. Hoity-toity I Who's been putting such nonsense 
into your head ? 

Fanny. Why, you yourself never ventured on matrimony I 

Doctor. No I because I — I — Heigh-ho I {giving a loud sigh), 

Fanny {aside, and smiling). The " tiny spark " is gradually 
getting into a blaze I I did quite right in trying the effect of a 
little " hloioing ! " {Aloud,) Besides, I have come to the con- 
clusion, from considerable personal experience, that the male 
sex in general — I mean, taken in a lump — is no better than it 
should be. 

Doctor (laughing). Indeed ! 

Fanny. I'm sorry to say they're a false, fickle, perfidious lot ! 
They gain a poor confiding woman's heart only to trifle with it 
and trample on it I Poor dear mamma ! I am no longer sur- 
prised at your little fits of temper — at your discontent with 
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everything and everybody — now that I know the sad circom- 
stanoes which blighted your youth and cast a gloom over your 
after-life I {with affected pathos). 

Doctor {aside). What do I hear? {Aloud, and anxiously,) 
Has your mother, then, revealed ? 

Fanny. No ; but she might just as well, because I was suro to 
find it out. 

Doctor. Find out what ? 

Fanny. A lot of things I Ah, doctor ! if you had only heard 
her sigh as I have I 

Doctor. Sigh? 

Fanny. Yes; but that's not all. Poor mamma! You'd 
hardly believe the number of pearly drops I've seen fall from 
her poor eyes into her teacup. 

Doctor. Pearly drops ? 

Fanny. But that's not all ! {In a very mysterious manner.) 
I once heard her, when she little thought I was listening, say, in 
faltering accents, " Ah ! if he had really loved me, would he not 
have declared his passion when I became a widow ? " 

Doctor. Did she ? (Aside.) She loves me still ! Dear 
Cleopatra ! 

Fanny. Who can she mean ? I should so Hke to know. Per- 
haps, doctor, you'll help me to find out; but here she comes 
{looTcing towa/rds c. Doctor gives a violent start). Why, what's 
the matter ? 

Doctor. Nothing ; only a sort of a kind of a — of a — I scarcely 
know whether I am standing on my head or my heels I 

Fanny. On your head, of course ! 

Doctor. I thought so. 

Mrs. p. {heard without). Joseph ! Joseph ! 

Dqctor {aside). I can't meet her yet. The agitation — the 
trepidation — the perturbation — the— 

Fanny. Perhaps you'd better retire, doctor, {aside) or else he'll 
be flopping down on his knees to mamma before I've prepared 
her for the shock I 
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'Enter Mrs. Pelican at b. h., followed hy Joseph. 

Mrs. p. Joseph, inform your master that I shall dine in my 
own apartment. 

[Joseph hows and goes out r. h. Doctor meets Mrs. 
Pelican as she comes down — looTcs tende^'ly at her — 
clasps his hands^ and gives a deep sighj then hurries 
up — stops again at c. — tu,ms — gives her another ten- 
der looJc — another deep sigh, and hu/rries out at c. 

Mrs. p. (watching Doctors astonishment). Why, what*s the 
matter with the man ? 

Fanny (aside). It's your turn now, mamma I You wanted to 
get a hushand for mej so as one good turn deserves another. 111 
see if I can't find one for you ? 

Mrs. p. (aside). I must find out who this " girlish lancy " of 
hers is. (Aloud.) Come here, Fanny. Of course your hfippi- 
ness is all I desire I 

Fannt. And it's all I desire too, mamma I 

Mrs. p. Then have confidence in your mother — your only 
mother I Tell me the name of the young man who has won 
your affections. 

Fanny. You asked me if I had any one in my eye, and I said 
I hadf hut I didn't tell you he was a young man. The fact is, 
mamma, I've heen so often told that I am so giddy, so thought- 
less, so flighty, that I selected some one of maturer years ; he 
would give me the benefit of his experience — his advice — ^his — 
his— 

Mrs. p. Maturer years ? 

Fanny. Yes I Besides, ho has known me so long I — ever 
since I was a tiny little mite. He used to dandle me on his 
knee, and buy me dolls and toys and sweeties and hardbake and 
elecampane, and all that sort of thing ! 

Mrs. p. (aside). Known her for years I (Suddenly.) Mercy 
on us ! can she be alluding to " Vicessimus " ? 

Fanny. But, ma dear, that which attracted more than all was 
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the respectful, I may say the affectionate^ terms in which he 
always speaks of you. 

Mrs. p. Does he ? {Aside.) Poor fluttering heart, be still ! 
Dear Vicessimus 1 He hain't, then, quite forgot his Cleopatra ! 
{Aloud.) But is Doctor Prettywell — for it surely must be he 
to whom your remarks apply — 

Fanny. Yes, mamma. 

Mrs. p. {aside), I thought so. {Aloud.) Is he aware of your 
somewhat foolish partiality ? 

Fanny. I think so. He'll tell you why I Whenever he used 
to call, and we happened to be sitting side by side — I mean you 
and I, mamma — I noticed that he always kept his eye fii^d on 
us, and it always made me blush so. 

Mrs. p. {aside). Poor simple child. She flatters herself that 
it was on her that Yicessimus's enamoured glances were riveted. 

Fanny. And don't you recollect the last time he took us to the 
theatre, how attentive, how polite ho was to you ? 

Mrs. p. Yes. I remember he brought me three oranges and 
an ounce of acidulated drops into our box. 

Fanny. And if you only had heard him just now, when I told 
him how shamefully you had been treated here ! " What ! '* 
he exclaimed, turning quite red in the face and tearing his hair 
out in handfuls. ** What ! Dare to offer such an affront to so 
good, so amiable, so excellent a woman — a woman bom to com- 
mand, born to be beloved ! " 

Mrs. p. Did he ? 

Enter Joseph *at r. h. 

Joseph. Please, ma'am — and wishes to know if you are dis- 
engaged ? 

Mrs. p. Fll come to him. {Exit Joseph r. h.) How shall I 
meet him ? how conceal my feelings ? Once more, poor Httle 
fluttering heart, be still I {Aside^ and looking at Fanny.) Poor 
Fanny I I shall be sorry to cut her out ; but constancy like 
Yicessimus's deserves, and shall have, its reward ! 

[Exit at R. h. 
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Fanny. There! I flatter myself I've managed that rather 
cleverly. IVe given tranquillity to Jeremiah, happiness to 
Georgina ; I've got mamma a husband, and — But stop a bit 1 
who's to get one for me f Oh dear, dear I I haven't half done 
yet! 

Enter Mrs. Major very hurriedly at c. 

Mrs. Major. Oh 1 what shall I do ? what shall I do ? 

Fanny. Georgina dear, what's the matter ? 

M&s. Major. Oh, Fanny, such an event 1 I quite forgot to 
tell you that a person — I can't call him a gentleman — has been 
following me about everywhere in the most persevering, the 
most audacious manner, for the last month I 

Fanny. What a contrast to Augustus ! 

Mrs. Major. And at last he has actually had the ef&ontery 
to write to me. A groom called just now with a letter, and was 
in the act of giving it to Mary, with strict injunctions to deliver 
it to me, and to me only, when my husband suddenly appeared 
and snatched the letter out of his hand. 

Fanny (aside). Something inore for me to do ! I shall never 
get my work done here ! 

Mrs. Major. He must have read the letter by this time ! Oh, 
what, what will he think of me ? But here he comes ! and 
what a dreadful temper he looks in ! 

Enter Major hwriedXy at o, looking very wild a/ad agitated^ a 

letter in his hand; comes forwa/rd. 

Major (folding his arms and assmnvng a tragic attitude). 
So, madam ; I repeat *' So, madam I " Tou may tremble at the 
^ight of your hitherto too confiding but now indignant husband ! 

Mrs, Major. But, Jeremiah dear — 

Major. Don't '* Jeremiah dear " me ! Are you aware, un- 
happy woman, that I might give you in charge* to the police ? 
No, I don't mean that — that I might insist on a separation ? or 
fi^XL your ignoble accomplice out and shoot him? — which I 

6 
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would do, if I were sore he wouldn't shoot me I Bat no ! I 
prefer to expose, to nnmask yon ! 

Enter Mrs. Pelican hastily at c, followed hy Dootob. 

Mrs. p. What is all this disturbance about ? What has 
happened ? 

Major. You've arrived just in time! I only wish the en- 
tire universe were assembled in this breakfast-room to hear me ! 

Mrs. Major {shrugging her shoulders). Pshaw I they could 
only laugh at your absurd suspicions ! 

Major. Suspicions? Gome, I like that, when I have the 
proofs — you hear, madam, the proofs of your misconduct I — this 
letter, madam I this letter I (producing letter <md flourishing it). 

Mrs. p. a letter I 

Major. Tes I Usten, and shudder ! (talcing letter out of 
envelope^ which he lets fell on stage, then, reading in an 
impressive tone). " Star of my life, idol of my heart! " That's 
pretty weU to begin with I (Beading again.) " Ever since 
the God of Love first presented you to my enraptured orbs 1 " 
(Aside.) What does the fellow mean by "orbs?" (Beading 
again.) "I have loved you" — point of admiration ; here it is, 
there's no mistake about the point of admiration ! (showing 
letter to Mrs. P. and Doctor). But that's not all I (Beads 
again.) " In order to bask in your divine presence, I am 
prepared to -sweep every obstacle from my path." There's a 
sanguinary ruf&an I Of course Pm one of the obstacles to be 
swept away ! 

Mrs. p. And how is the letter signed ? 

Major. There is no signature ! 

Fanny (aside). That's fortunate ! (picJcing up the envelope 
v/nseen a/nd putting it in her pocTcet). 

Major (to Mrs. Major). Now, madam, what have you to 
say? 

Mrs. Major. Simply this, that I am more than ever indig- 
nant at your preposterous and odiouB suspicions. 
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Fanny (suddenly confronting Major). So am I ! You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, Jeremiah ! and so ought you, 
mamma, and so ought everybody I And what's more, I'm 
determined that poor, dear, innocent G^eorgina shall be no 
longer unjustly accused ! 

Mrs. p. ) Ynia,VB that ? 

Major, j 

Fanny. I dare say I shall be scolded, but I'm used to that ; 
in fact, I rather like it; and after all it was sure to be 
found out sooner or later ; in a word — that letter — 

Mrs. p. WeU ? 

Fanny. Was intended for me ! 

Mrs. Major (aside to lier). Fanny 1 

Fanny (aside to Tier), Hush ! I'm engaged in a little busi- 
ness of my own now ! 

Mrs. p. For you ? 

Fanny. Yes I although I particularly told him not to write 
to me. 

Mrs. p. Told him ? Told wU ? 

Fanny. Augustus I 

Mrs. p. Who's Augustus ? 

Fanny. My Augustus, of course f 

Mrs. Major. I can confirm Fanny's words, having been 
in possession of the whole particulars for the last hour. 

Major. Have you ? Then perhaps you can furnish us with 
Augustus's other name —if he's got one (satirically). 

Mrs. Major. Certainly — Noodle. 

Fanny (very quicJcly). No — ^Boodle I 

Doctor. Augustus Boodle ? Let me see I of course ! I first 
met him at Cheltenham ! 

Fanny. So did I. 

Doctor. He was only a lad then, and was going into the 
army — to distinguish himself, as he said. 

Fanny. I can't say whether he did distinguish himself y but 
I know that he very soon distinguished me ! 
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Doctor. The Boodles of Gloucestershire. There's not a 
more respected family in the county! Come, my dear Mrs. 
Pelican, if you'll take my advice, you'll not hesitate in accept- 
ing Augustus Noodle— I mean Boodle— as a son-in-law ! 

Mrs. p. "Well, I'll think the matter over, and then, perhaps, 
I may say yes. 

Fanny {coaxingly). Suppose you say yes first, mamma, 
and think the matter over afterwards ? 

Mrs. p. {ironically) . But, Fanny, what about a certain party 

of *^ maturer yea/rst** on whose exjperience you proposed to 
rely? 

Fanny. Let me ask you, mamma, would it have been duti- 
ful in a daughter to deprive her mother of the object of her 
early affection ? 

Major. What's that ? " Early affection I '*— " object 1 '* 

Mrs. p. Yes ; there stands the object (pointing to Doctor). 
In a word, I have been induced to accept the hand of Doctor 
Prettywell, from his many amiable quaHties and {aside to 
Doctor) his constancy. Here, Vicessimus {holding her hamd 
out to him). 

Doctor. Thanks, Cleopatra (talcing her ha/nd and hissing 
it). 

Major (very timidly to Mrs. Major). Georgina, can you for- 
give your Jeremiah ? I don't know how I may loolc, but youVe 
no idea how small I feel. 

Mrs. Major. This once I do ! but remember, this once only. 
There (giving her hand to Major). 

Major. Then, in spite of all petty domestic discords, every- 
body is happy at last. 

Fanny. Which only proves the truth of the old adage, that 
" After a storm comes a calm.*' 
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EXPEESS! 

Si TSini\)jiti2 Romance, in €)ne €ompattment« 

(Adapted from the French.) 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

A Lady. A Gentleman. A Railway Quabd. 

[The action is supposed to take place in a first-class railway carriage, 
travelling on a certain line between a certain place and another certain 
place.] 

Scene. — A plain interioTy supposed to represent a compartment 
in a first-class railway-carriage ; door in flat at c. — tJie 
entrance— fou/r easy-chairs placed two and two opposite 
the others, representing the seats — on the second cha/ir at 
L. H. am, open newspaper. 

The actor playing the part of the gentlema/n enters at door c. 
inUght overcoat, with travelUng-hag, hat-hox, and rail/wa/y-rug 
over his arm ; he places the hag, hat-hox, a/nd rug on first chair, 
Li. h., a/nd ad/oa/nces, cap in hand, a/nd, after sumdry hows, 
proceeds to expladn the scene to the a/udience. Ladies and 
gentlemen : The little piece we axe about to present to yon is 
supposed to take,place in a first-class compartment of a railway- 
carriage, travelling express from — from — Plymouth to London ; 
shall we say Plymouth to London? — very well — Plymouth 
to London. You will also be good enough to see in the 
humble individual who is now addressing you, a deputy- 
fvssistant-deputy-inspector of Government prisons, returning 
from an official visit to that well-known and, judging from 
the constant stream of applications for admission, highly 
popular convict establishment at — at — Dartmouth ; shall we say 
Dartmouth ?— be it so, we'll say Dartmouth I Our first idea, 
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in order to impart a greater reality to the Bitaation, was to 
place before yon a regular train with locomotive, etc., etc., all 
complete, and for tliis purpose we applied to a certain railway 
company for tlie loan of one ; but the eecretary, in reply, said 
that the only materials he could offer us were cattle-trucks and 
coal- wagons, all the passenger rolling-stock being in requisition 
owing to the unusual number they had smashed up during the 
year. He certainly offered us the use of an engine, but at the 
same time candidly gave us to understand that it was a Uttle bit 
msty, and wouldn't stand the slightest pressure; he further 
added that if the knob of the steam- whistle should happen to 
knock out the front teeth of any of the audience, we were not to 
blame him if we had a few compensation actions to sustain I — 
and so on 1 Altogether the alternative was so dismal that we 
decided on sacrificing a flaming line in our play-bill about 
** flashing express,'* "real steam," "genuine foot- warmers,'* 
which we had composed for the occasion, and to fall back 
npon the best scene that our stage-carpenter and property-man 
could prepare for us. 

We must, therefore, ask you to bring your imaginations to 
our aid, and to fancy you see in that door and in these four 
easy- chairs the interior of a first-class compartment of a railway- 
carriage, and to imagine further that I have passed the night 
in one of them, and am at the present moment still enjoying a 
profound sleep. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, permit me to enter into my 
part, to seat myself in the snuggest comer I can find, and to re- 
sume my interrupted nap ! (makes a profound how to audience^ 
goes up stage, and seats himself on the first chair, L. H. ; puts 
on his travelVmg-cap, wraps himself up in the ranhoa/y-rug, 
after having placed on the second chair, l., his traveUing-hag, 
a railway guide, and a paper-knife ; he then yawns once or 
twice J then falls asleep, and after a time snores gently. Loud 
noise of tradn a/rriving, with stea/mrcngvne, ra/ihua/y-bell, a/nd 
whistle, as the tram is supposed to arrive and gradually to stop). 
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Guard {heard toitJumt), Beading! Change here for Guild- 
ford, Dorking, Beigate, Bedhill ! 

Voice (without). Guard, how long do we stop here ? 

GuABD (without). Ten minutes, sir I (Cries of ^* Beading; 
ehcmge here,** etc,^ etc, etc,, repeated, ofldd gradually dimin- 
ishing, accompa/nied by noise of slamming doors, etc,) 

Gejuti^uan [(startmg from his sleep), "What's that? Who 
speaks of stopping? I wonder what the time is? LooTcs at 
watch,) Seven o'clock? (Opens door a/nd looTcs out.) Broad 
daylight, I declare (closing door again) ; then I must have slept 
the best part of the night t I don't even remember my travel- 
ling companion getting out; he seems to have forgotten his 
newspaper (talii/ng up paper from chair). Not a very talka- 
tive fellow ; in fact, he never opened his mouth, except to put 
something into it — principally Abernethys and peppermint- 
drops. By Jove, his DaA>Vy News is full of crumbs and caraways 
now I — a regular pantry I 

QvAELD (agadm, heard vyithout). Beading I Ten minutes to stop. 

Gentleman. Ten minutes to stop ? Then I may as well get 
out and stretch my legs a bit (rises, puts railway-rug, gtMe, 
and travelling-bag on h/is seat, amdgoes to door c. ; tlien calls). 
Guard, whereabouts is the re&eshment-bar ? 

GuABD (without). This way, sir (Gentleman goes out at door 
0. towards B. H. — short pa/use). 

The Ladt looJcs in at c, a/nd stops ; then enters with two small 

parcels a/nd a botmet-box, 

Ladt. Yes ; all things considered, I decidedly prefer this 
carriage to the ladies' compartment, where there's only room 
for one, and then what should I do with my packages ? Be- 
sides, ladies are not so rem^wrJcdbly agreeable among themselves ; 
while here — {looMng about her). Let me see, which comer 
shall I take ? I think thi« will do (indicating the seat which 
the Gentleman has just left) ; one's face to the engine, and not 
so likely to be troubled by people getting in and out ; yes, this 
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will do very well indeed ! (during this tike removes the Gentle- 
man's effects from first chair l. h. to the opposite chair at r.) 
And after all, provided one has a gentleman for a travelling 
companion, a host of these little difficulties soon disappear I 
(Seats herself on first cha/ir l. h.) * There ! I shall do very 
nicely here — very nicely indeed ! — (Here the Gentleman 
appears outside at door 0.) Some one's coming t one of the 
opposite sex ! I hope a gentleman. Suppose I pretend to be 
asleep ? I will ! I'll shut my eyes, and then I shall be able to 
judge of his appearance ! (wraps herself up so as to conceal her 
faccy a/nd pretends to he asleep). 

Gentleman (entering at door a/nd sta/mping hisfee€). I feel 
all the better ! Thanks to a glass of sherry and half a dozen 
rapid turns up and down the platform, the circulation is re- 
established ; so now for another dose of pins and needles. 
Holloa! what's this? — my seat taken, and all my things 
bundled away anyhow on another seat ! Well, of all the cool 
proceedings — (To the Lady.) I beg pardon, madam, but — 
Asleep ? Bather a sudden attack of drowsiness, considering she 
can't have been here more than five minutes I However, she's 
a lady — at least she looks like one, though she is such a cool 
hand, and I can't be so nngallant as to turn her out, especially 
as she looks so snug and comfortable ! I must take another 
comer ! (He seats himself on second chair at l. h., partly 
tmrrvmg hds back to the Lady.) 

Ladt (aside a/nd partly uncovering her face). I knew these 
little difficulties would soon arrange themselves ! (toraps her- 
self up as before). 

Gentleman (fidgeting about in his seat). I was much more 
comfortable in my own seat. There was a nice hollow for one's 
back there ; but here there's a confounded lump thaf s positively 
painful ! I must confess I have found that women in general 
haven't the slightest hesitation in taking advantage of one if 
they possibly can. Here's an instance ; just as I had got used 
to my seat, in oomes one of the weaker sex and turns me out bag 
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and baggage ! They know their power, and abuse it : too bad ! 
Now {looTcing aside at Lady) if my neighbour were but young — 
and pretty into the bargain — but no : catch a woman wrapping 
herself up like that when she is young {gaping) and pretty ! 
{JSis head nods once or ttoicef and he falls asleep,) 

GuABD {without). Take your seats ! Any more going on ? 

Ladt {ca/iitiously peeping at Gentleman, then uncovering, 
a/nd aside). So it seems I shall have no other travelling com- 
panion but this gentleman ! (Here loud raihvay-whistle hea/rd, 
and a noise of tra/in sta/rUng.) We're o£^ {LooTcing at 
Gentleman again,) I must say he appears to be perfectly 
harmless and inoffensive. (Gentleman snores.) What did he 
My? {A louder snore from Gentleman.) Well, if that's a 
specimen of his conversation, it isn't likely to compromise one I 
{Another snore,) I may as well go to sleep myself, and then, 
perhaps, I may be able to join in the conversation too ! {Wraps 
herself up, hut this time allows her face to remain uncovered ; 
closes her eyes ; pa/use.) 

Gentleman {suddenly wahing a/nd shifting his position). 
Decidedly, of all the uncomfortable seats this is the most un- 
comfortable. I should like to know what they stuff their 
cushions with ; I feel as if I'd got a quartern loaf at my back ! 
{Taking a rapid glq/nce at Ladt, then, in a sa/uage tone,) She 
seems comfortable enough I How absurd — ^how ridiculous of 
me not to have demanded — ^not to have in-sis-ted. {Looking 
again at Ladt.) By Jove, she is young ! and by no means 
bad-looking I Bad-looking ! she's pretty — very pretty — exces- 
sively pretty! and to think I should have actually gone to sleep 
in her presence t One never knows what one does in one's 
sleep ; luckily, I never snore ; that's one comfort ! {TaJces off 
his tra/oellmg-capf arranges his ha/W, cravat^ etc.) How soundly 
she sleeps — ^if she does sleep ! ijm, doubt). When one is really 
asleep — I mean fast asleep— it isn't usual to wear a smile on 
one's fEice ; on the contrary, one's face generally gets ugly I 
111 be bound that just now I was positively hideous ! {He 
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coughs loudly ; the Lady moves.) She wakes ! {Suddenly cmd 
loudly,) What a beautiful country I what a lovely green on 
those meadows t (Lady Tceeips silence,) I'll try again ! {8UII 
louder.) How unusually beautiful are the autunm tints, es- 
pecially so early in the spring I (Pause ; aside,) No response ? 
She must have taken a sleeping draught ! 

Lady (j^etendmg to waTce). A thousand pardons, sir ; did you 
speak ? 

Gentleman. I was merely observing what a lovely meadow 
on those greens I I mean {a/nother jpoAise) I hear the harvest is 
likely to be a plentiful one, although I'm told that turnips are 
backward ; I haven't heard anything about carrots. 

Lady (in an indifferent tone), I beg pardon ; were you speak- 
ing to me ? {Aside,) Some gentleman farmer, evidently. 

Gentleman {nettled^ a/nd imitating her — aside), "Were you 
speaking to me ? " I rather think I was speaking to her I 
Holloa ! she's off to sleep again I No one can call her particu- 
larly wide-awake. Well, since she's off into land of dreams 
again, I don't see why I shouldn't indulge in a cigarette {takes 
out some cigarette papers, tobacco pouch, spreads them on his 
Tcnees a/nd proceeds to maTce a cigarette ; then stops,) Stop, 
though I I can't smoke without first asking her permission ; of 
course not! {Aloud, a/nd coughi/ng,) Ahem I {Watching her,) 
Sound as a top ! Try again ! {Coughing louder,) Ahem t {The 
Lady opens her eyes and moves impatiently — aside,) That did it. 

Gentleman {apologetically). My cough is rather troublesome, 
ma'am. 

Lady. I find it so — very ! 

Gentleman {aside). Well! that's about the rudest thing I've 
heard for some time I {Aloud,) I was about to ask you whether 
you object to the smell of tobacco ? 

Lady. Oh, not at all, sir I 

Gentleman. Thank you! {proceeds to make his cigarette, 
a/nd about to Ught it). 

Lady. I mean, not till it's lighted ! 
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Gentleman. Oh, I see ; and then yon do ? 

Ladt. Very much indeed I 

Gentleman. Even when you are asleep ? (in cm insinuating 
tone). 

Ladt (slowly and decisively). Whether I am awake or asleep, 
sirt 

Gentleman (aside). Now that*s what I call selfish— just as if 
the smoke could get up her nose when her eyes are shut I (put- 
ting away his smoking apparatus. Aside,) I must say I have 
met more agreeable young ladies — very much more agreeable — 
in fskotf I may say I never remember meeting one less agreeable. 
Well, I sha*n't disturb the " Sleeping Beauty" again in a hurry. 
Now for another nap ! (sulkily cramns smoking appa/ratus i/nto 
his pocket, draws his cap very m/uch over his head, sta/nds up, 
folds himself up in his rug, a/nd then flov/nces down on his seat 
agadn, pa/rtially twmvng his hack to Lady). 

Ladt (slowly tu/ming her head and taking a glance at 
Gentleman). Well, I must confess he put away his smoking 
apparatus with a very good grace! (Sees newspaper.) Some 
one has left a newspaper ! (Taking newspaper a/nd reading.) 
Um, um I Plymouth Gazette. ** Foreign News," " Paris 
Fashions," " Early Strawberries." What's this ? " Escape of 
a convict. We learn that Benjamin Burkshaw, a criminal of 
the most desperate character, efifected his escape from Dartmoor 
prison yesterday. The following is his description : Age, not 
exactly known; eyes, nothing peculiar; wears a long black 
beard— has probably cut it ofif ; walks slightly lame with one 
leg, uncertain which ; supposed to have directed his steps to- 
wards London, or in some other direction." Dear me I it is just 
possible he may be in this very train ! (looking aside at the 
Gentleman, tJien reading aga4>n). " Middle height " (looking 
agadn at Gentleman) ; ** inclined to be stout '* (another look at 
Gentleman) ; he's so rolled up in his rug one can't judge ! 
(Beads again.) ** Slightly bald, with a scar on lefb side of fore- 
head" (here the Gentleman in his sleep hastily pulls Im 
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iravelling-cwp over Ida forehead; the Lax)Y gives a sudden 
*tiirt^ and recoils as far as possible from the Gentleman). How 
very suddenly he pulled his cap over his forehead— and the left 
side of it too ! Pshaw ! how foolish, how absurd of me I {Beads 
f»aper agwin, a/nd then closes her eyes once more,) 

Gentleman (rousing himself). It's no use ! I can't get a 
wink of sleep, except by fits and starts t~principally starts I 
{Looking at Lady.) Still asleep ! and no book to read except 
this " Illustrated Guide through England and Wales." How- 
over, thafs better than " Bradshaw." (During above he has 
taken booh out of his bag, cmd cuts the leaves with a paper- 
knife ; tvms over leaves,) What's this ? (Beads,) " Maiden- 
head. It was in the neighbourhood of this picturesque town 
that the famous Dick Turpin — " (Here the Lady and 
Gentleman are suddenly thrown forward,) 

Lady (alarmed). What a shock I Has anything happened ? 

Gentleman (indifferently). Nothing of consequence ! merely 
the train passing over something — or somebody ! 

Lady {aside). Bather an unfeeling remark ! (Aloud). Can 
you tell me where we are, sir ? I am quite a stranger to this 
line. 

Gentleman. We shK>uld be near Slough. You may not be 
aware, madam, that it was here that — (taki/ng a peep aside ai 
his book) — " that the famous Dick Turpin " — you've heard of 
Dick Turpin, of course — the celebrated highwayman ? (Lady 
shakes her head.) Well, it was here that he was in the habit 
of spending his leisure hours — I mean when he'd nothing better 
to do — in — in (taking another peep at book) — **in planting 
potatoes ! " — Poor Dick ! my great-grandfather saw him 
hanged ! 

Lady (shocked). Hanged ? 

Gentleman. Yes — I forget exactly what for — something 
about putting an old lady on the kitchen fire ! 

Lady (vndignanth/). Surely, never was a fate more richly 
deserved ! 
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Gentleman. On the contrary, she was quite a respectable 
sort of old body ! 

Lady {alovd^ and in a satirical tone). Thanks, sir, for your 
kind and interestvng information ! 

Gentleman (modestly). Don't mention it, I beg I * 

Lady {aside). A newspaper correspondent, perhaps ! I pre- 
fer that to a farmer. 

Gentleman {after a short pause), I find the sun rather too 
warm on this side of the carriage, madam — will it inconvenience 
you if I take this seat ? {indicating first chair at r.). 

Lady. Not in the least ! Indeed, I should have the less right 
to object, as I am afraid I have appropriated yoti/rs ; and by far 
the more comfortable one, I suspect ! 

Gentleman. You simply foresaw that I should offer it to you, 
madam ! 

Lady. Oh, sir I {bowing). 

Gentleman. Oh, madam! {bowing; he removes things from 
where the Lady had placed them, and seats himself opposite to 
her. 

Lady {aside). Really a very pleasant, agreeable fellow ! 

Gentleman {aside). Her full face is even better than her 
profile ! {Aloud, and in a sentimental tone,) Ah, madam I 
would it were in my power to prolong this pleasant journey — 
this dehghtfiil tete-a-tete ! 

Lady {with dignity). Sir ! 

Gentleman {aside). That's no go ! {Aloud,) I mean, madam, 
that one seems to travel too fast nowadays ! (Lady expresses 
swrprise,) In fact, we're all too fast ! 

Lady {severely). Sir ! 

Gentleman {aside), ThaVs no go ! {Aloud^ We've only to 
contrast the present with the time when the wife of one of our 
ancient kiogs traversed the whole of England by easy stages of 
five miles a day I 

Lady. Of whom do you speak ? 

Gentleman. Of— k)f— (Aside,) Hang me if I know/ 
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(^lowrf.) Of Tabitha— I mean Elgitha, the wife of— Edmund^ 
BobenidoB — I should say Ironsides ! But without going quite 
BO fiur baok, madam, I confess I often regret the days of those 
heavy old stage-coaches called " High-flyers," " Eclipses," and 
«• Bookets," 
liADT (Btniling), Because they went so slowly ? 
QsNTLBMAN. Precisely. Still, it has its advantages — ^it gave 
one an opportunity to make the acquaintance of one*s travelling 
companions — ^to establish a friendly feeling — perhaps one of a 
more tender nature I {with a tender hoh at the Lady). 
Lady {tvith a etcure of astonishment). Sir I 
Gentleman (aside). It's no use. I won't try any more! 
{Alotidt ^^^ in a more colloquial tone.) Besides, in a stage- 
coach there was always the chance of one of those little adven- 
tures that so often happened on the road t 

Lady. You mean attacks by highwaymen, such as yovx friend 
Mr. — Turpin — ^who had a weakness for putting respectable old 
ladies on the kitchen fire ? {smiUng satirically — then, chcmgvng 
her tone), I remember myself a certain event which happened 
some five or six years ago when we were travelling. 
Gentleman. We ? You and your pa and ma, probably ? 
Lady. My husband and 1 1 

Gentleman. Husband ? you are married, ma'am ! actually, 
positively married ? 

Lady. Alas, sir ! (sigJdng). 

Gentleman (aside). I seel an unhappy union! — an ill- 
assorted match — ^poor soult (Aloud.) Ah, madam, you are 
not the only one of your too confiding sex who have found 
marriage a bed of roses — I mean, of nettles, instead of one of 
nettles — I mean roses t 
Lady. But, sir — you mistake — alas, sir, I am a widow ! 
Gentleman. A widow ? I'm delighted to hear it ! No, I'm 
not! of course not I I deeply sympathize with you — as I 
always do with widows — I know what it is myselt But you 
mustn't give way — ^you'll get used to it in time — like the eels — 
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no, not like the eels — but you were about to mention some 
adventure which happened to you while travelling with — ^the 
late lamented. (Noise heard of train gradwdfy »topping — 
engine, raUway-hell, whistle, etc,) 

Voice {outside, gradually approaching). "Slough! Slough! 
change for Windsor; all tickets ready." 

Gentleican {angrily). All tickets ready ! these raQway com- 
panies are perfectly absurd, with their mania for examining 
tickets! {feeling in his pocket). 

Ladt {smiling). Another advantage of the good old coaching 
days I 

Gentleman. Yes, quite so! {feeling again in his poclcets, 
one tifter the other). Ah ! here it is — ^no, it isnt — how very odd; 
now I've got it — ^no, I haven't ! {diving in his poclcets again), 

Ijadt. I'm afraid you've lost your ticket, sir. 

Gentleman. Oh no ! I haven't lost it — only I cant find it ! 

Ladt. You may have dropped it ? {looJcing ahout on floor). 

Gentleman. Pray don't trouble yourEelf ; I shall be sure to 
find it — {aside) as soon as IVe paid for another ! {Aloud,) I'll 
just speak to the station-master. Excuse me a moment? 
(Ladt hows. Gentleman eodt at o., and disappears towards 

L. H.) 

Ladt. Poor fellow ! no wonder he dislikes railways if he's in 
the habit of losing his ticket every time he travels ! 

GuABD appears at door o. 

Guard (to Ladt). Ticket, please, ma'am ? (TaJces ticJcei,'and 
returns it to Ladt.) Thank you, ma'am. (Seeing the Gentle- 
man's hag, etc,, on seat,) These things belong to you, ma'am ? 

Ladt. Oh no ! 

Guard. Has any one left this carriage ? 

Ladt. Yes ! a gentleman — not a minute ago. 

Guard (sulkily). How can I examine people's tickets when 
they get out at every station ? 

Ladt. He fancies he has lost his ticket. 
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GuABD {suspiciously). Lost his ticket? — what a pity I (Aside.) 
That's an old dodge 1 (Aloud.) Is the gentleman one of your 
party, ma'am ? 

Lady. Oh dear no I only so far as we are journeying in the 
same compartment. 

Guard (exami/ning the Gentleman's bag). No name on his 
travelling-bag—that's queer! We're expected to keep both 
eyes open on this line, ma'am — only yesterday we nabbed a 
desperate bank forger at this very station ; and we're on the 
lookout for an escaped convict to-day I 

Lady (aside). An escaped convict ? that dreadful Mr. Burk- 
shaw, no doubt? Not a very cheerful subject of conversation — 
I'm really getting quite nervous ! (collecimg her packages a/nd 
rising). 

Guard. Going to get out, ma'am ? 

Lady. Yes, I should prefer the ladies* compartment. 

Guard. No room there, ma'am ; eight of 'em already, besides 
babies I 

Lady. I may get into another carriage, I presume ? 

Guard. Certainly, ma'am. Good-day, ma'am (^oes out at 
door). 

Lady. Stop ! stop t Help me out I Guard! guard! (caZZin^). 

Guard (outside). Can't stop now, ma'am. Train just going 
on. 

Lady. This is really too bad I Can't even change carriages 
on this line, which seems to be especially patronized by the 
criminal classes I But pshaw ! I'm alarming myself unneces- 
sarily. Is it likely that this gentleman— and he is & gentle- 
man — ^who seems to be on intimate terms with the wife of 
Edmund Ironsides — can possibly have any connection with — 
How absurd of me ! I really ought to be ashamed of myself. 
(Seeing the paper-lcnife which the Gentleman has left on seat.) 
What a strange-looking paper-knife — quite a formidable weapon ! 
Is it a paper-knife ? it looks more like a stiletto ! (Talcing up 
paper-Tcrdfe very carefully between her finger a/nd thumb ^ a/nd 
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ifien qvdcTely dropping it agcdn,) Such an instrument as that 
was never made to cut leaves ! It looks much adapted to — 
(Shuddering,) How ridiculous of me I My silly fears are 
running away with me again. Ha, ha, ha ! {forcing a laugh), 
GuABD (without). Take your seats ! 

Gentleman hurries in at c. The Lady suddenly stops laugh- 
ing^ and gets as far as she can into her comer. 

Gentleman. IVe found my ticket ! I knew I should the 
moment I bought another. (Takes his seat. To the Lady.) 
Where do you suppose it was? — you'll never guess. In my 
purse, where I always put my tickets ! Ha, ha, ha 1 

Lady (aside). He had a ticket, then ? 

Gentleman. It is very kind of you to interest yom'self in the 
misfortunes of a stranger (bowing). 

Lady. Is it not natural ? 

Gentl£!man. It seems to be so to you, madam (bowing again 
and moving a little towards Lady, who retreats). 

Lady (aside). If I could only induce him to remove his travel- 
ling-cap — not that I should discover the sUghtest scar on his 
forehead — I should then be completely reassured. (Suddenly,) 
Pardon me — is not that a friend of yours bowing to you on the 
other platform ? (indicating the audience). 

Gentleman. Bowing to me? where? (putting his hand to 
his cap). 

Lady (pointing). There ! (Aside,) Now for it ! 

Gentleman (lowering his hand again without removing his 
cap). No, ma*am, I don't know him ; besides, he's not bowing 
to me. 

Lady (aside). That's a foilure ! 

Gentleman. Holloa ! Somebody's been moving my things t 

Lady. Yes, the guard I— he seemed curious — I might say 
anxious—to ascertain if your name was on your travelling-bag ! 

Gentleman. Very inquisitive of him I Why should I make 

7 
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my namo public property? — there maybe reasons why I should 
not ! — ^pressing reasons ! You can xmderstand that, madam? 

Lady. Y — es I I*m afraid I can — ^I mean, of course I can ! 

Gentleman. But, as I was saying, the interest you have so 
kindly taken in me — a perfect stranger — 

Lady {very quiclcly). Not at all, sir ; on the contrary ! No— 
that is — 

Gentleman. Permit me to continue. That interest, I repeat, 
comes naturally to you^ blessed, as I*m sure you are, with so 
sweet, so gentle, so afifectionate a disposition. 

Lady (very quiclcly). Quite the reverse, I assure you, sir — ^I've 
a dreadful temper ! 

Gentleman. Again : that charming hand is not less charac- 
teristic ; it requires but one glance at those delicately tapered 
fingers — (About to take her hand ; Lady hastily withdra/wa it,) 

Lady {aside), I do believe the man's going to make love to me ! 

Gentleman. But stay : I see one line here that is singularly 
X^rominent ; permit me (taking Lady's hand). 

Lady (aside), I'm quite at his mercy ! Not the slightest use 
my screaming ! 

Gentleman (loohing at her hand). Yes, a very sudden inter- 
section, threatening, I fear, some personal danger. 

Lady (alarmed). Yes, very likely. (Aside), How intently he 
fixes his eyes on my diamond ring ! 

Gentleman. But were you not saying that you had once been 
exposed to some peril in travelling ? 

Lady. Yes ; but I was not alons then. 

Gentleman. The " late lamented," I presume ? 

Lady. Yes; we were attacked by robbers in crossing the 
Pyrenees ! (Very qwicTdy,) Not that I particularly object to 
robbers I In fiact, I rather like them I (Aside,) I may as well 
try what a little flattery will do. 

Gentleman (still holding her ham,d). You have a remarkably 
fine diamond here, maA^vix \ 

Lady. Yes, a very good imitation^ isn't it ? 
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Gentleman. Excuse me. I cannot mistake a diamond — no, 
no; I've had too many pass through my hands to do that 1 

Lady {aside), I'm afraid he has I 

Gentleman. And yet there's a flaw in it — ^if you'll allow me, 
I'll point it out to you. {Loohing ahout^ then suddenly taking 
up the paper-Tinife ; the Lady screams), I'm afraid I alarmed 
youl 

Lady (trying to he calm). Oh dear no ! and if you've quite 
done examining my hand — 

Gentleman. Quite, madam ! (releasing her hand). 

Lady. And you detect no farther threatening of— personal 
danger ? 

Gentleman. None whatever ! 

Lady. Then you are a believer in spiritualism and phreno- 
logy, and all that sort of thing ? 

Gentleman. Certainly I am ! May I ask, madam, if you 
have ever examined the head of a criminal ? 

Lady (shocJced), Never, sir ! 

Gentleman. Perhaps you have never even been brought into 
personal contact with one ? 

Lady. Certainly not, sir ; though I'm sure I should feel the 
greatest pity for him — I should, indeed ! {in a commiserating 
tone). 

Gentleman. Understand me; I dotft allude to the milder 
class of criminals, such as thieves, robbers, forgers, burglars, and 
such-like; but one of those desperate fellows who — ^who— in 
fact, who stick at nothing ! By-the-bye, I have a collection 
here of photographs of some of our most notorious criminals, 
which I think would interest you. 

Lady (shuddering). Yes — ^intensely ! 

Gentleman (opening his travelling -hag). Ah ! (prod/ucing a 
revolver) there's rather a curious story connected with this 
revolver I 

Lady (alarmed, and trying to look unconcerned). Indeed . 

Gentleman. I never travel without one — every chamber 
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loaded and ready for use, so that I have six lives at my disposal 
— a very comfortable feeling to have ! Don't you think so ? 

Lady. Yes, very much so indeed ! 

Gentleman. Here are the photographs (producing packet) ; 
here is one of them {about to show a portrait). No, I make a 
mistake ; this is one of myself. 

Lady {aghast). Yours. 

Gentleman {smiling). Yes ! this is the one ! {presenting a 
second portrait). You'll observe a remarkable protuberance of 
this part of the skull (pointing to it) ; that's the organ of 
destructiveness. I have it myself, only not quite so strongly 
developed (touching his head) ; don't you perceive it ? 

Lady. Yes — I — see ! But I confess I cannot understand how 
you happen to be in possession of these remarTcahhj interesting 
— works of art ? 

Gentleman (smiUng), A very simple matter — my occupation 
necessitates my associating with this particular class of " her 
Majesty's subjects " — as I happen to be — 

Lady (quickly). Hush ! I know ! You need not tell me ! 

Gentleman (anxiously). What is the matter ? You are posi* 
tively trembling — with cold, no doubt ! Allow me to wrap this 
rug round you. 

Lady. No, no I 

Gentleman. Nay, I insist ! (placing his rug found Lady's 
feet). 

Lady. But you will feel the want of it yourself, especially as 
it seems you have passed the night in the train ! 

Gentleman. Exactly ! Six hours ago I was in Dartmoor 
Prison 1 

Lady. ^Dartmoor ! (Aside,) He confesses it ! 

Gentleman (smiling) , Not a very attractive residence. I would 
gladly have left it before^ but, unfortunately, I was detained I 

Lady. Detained ! 

Gentleman (smiling), I may say chained to it— by my con- 
founded profession ! 
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Ladt (aside). He calls it o, profession ! 

Gentleman. There's no saying how long the Home Secretary 
might have kept me there ; but I couldn't stand it any longer, 
so I managed to make my escape, and now I'm free once &ore ! 

Lady {suddenly starting up toith a scream). Stop, sir ! Don't 
say any more ! Have pity on me, for mercy's sake ! {falling 
on her hnees a/nd clasping her ha/nds). 

Gentleman {astounded). My dear madam — 

Lady (hysterically), I know who you are. I know all about 
the scar on your forehead ! But I won't betray you — I won't, 
indeed ! Here, take my purse ! — ^take my watch ! {thrusting 
the articles into the Gentleman's hands) — all I have, good Mr. 
Burkshaw ! — but spare my life ! 

Gentleman. Your life ? Mr. Burkshaw ? What — ^what do 
you mean ? 

Lady. Mercy ! mercy 1 

Gentleman (seriously). My dear madam ! Fray compose 
yourself ! You have evidently fallen into some strange error ; 
in a word, I happen to be — 

Lady. Yes, yes 1 I know Who you happen to be 1 Take my 
advice and jump out of the train I 

Gentleman (astorvished). Jump out of the train? Madam, 
your strange conduct compels me to be serious ! In a word, I 
have the honour to be a Government inspector of prisons I 

Lady. Eh ? What ? You — an inspector of prisons ? 

Gent. Yes, madam (talcing off his cap and hotuvng to Lady). 

Lady (eagerly looTcing at Gentleman's forehead). And — ^you 
haven't got a scar on your forehead ? Oh, sir ! if you only knew 
how dehghted I am that you haven't got a scar on your fore- 
head! 

Gentleman (bewildered). A scar on my forehead? (feeling 
his forehead). But may I ask what has suggested to you all 
these notions about thieves and robbers ? 

Lady. Why, you've been talking about nothing else for the 
last quarter of an hour ! 
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Gentleman, {amiling). I beg your pardon. You certainly 
first began the conversation about these — gentlemen. 

Lady. Because you said that you associated with them. 

Gentleman. Naturally, as an inspector of prisons. 

Lady. Then those portraits — ^in your possession ? 

Gentleman. Were tcJsen merely to forward the ends of 
justice ! 

Lady (with a sigh of relief). I understand it all ! I can 
laugh at my folly now, which entirely arose from this silly 
newspaper paragraph — the sole cause of all my absurd terror. 

Gentleman. What newspaper paragraph ? 

Lady. Bead this, sir {giving him newspaper). 

Gentleman, {looking at paper, and then giving way to a 
loud laugh). Ha, ha, ha ! Why, my dear madam, this is quite 
an old story I Our interesting friend, Mr, Burkshaw, happened 
to be shot in attempting his escape from Dartmoor more than 
twelve months ago I {Looking at date of newspaper.) Of 
course, this paper is a year old — December, 1884 ! 

Lady. So it is I Oh, sir 1 what must you think of me? 

Gentleman {in a tender tone). May I tell you ? That you 
are the most charming travelling companion — {Here noise of 
train stopping, engine, railway -whistle, etc, heard.) 

Voice {outside). Paddington ! Paddington ! (Lady and 
Gentleman both rise.) 

Gentleman {gallantly). I am staying some time in London, 
madam. Will you permit me to call upon you, if only to 
remove from your mind any lingering doubt as to my perfect 
identity ? 

Lady. With pleasure, sir I {Suddenly, and in a very gracious 
tone.) Oh, sir ! how very good of you to be a Government in- 
spector of prisons ! {holding out her hand to Gentleman, who 
takes it and raises it to his lips). 

Voice {agadn heard). Paddington I {The Gentleman and 
Lady gather their packages a/nd bow to each otlier a^ the cur- 
tain FALLS.) 
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an ^cig^tual Comctttetta, in ^ne 2,iU 



DRAMATIS PERSOXiE. 

Sib Felix FEiTTBitLY. I Colonel Coset. 

Aethuk Vallance. I Lady Fbitteely. 

Myetlb Vane. 

Scene. — Sir Felix Fritterly's Country-house. 

A handsomely furnished apartment. Bay-window (practicable) 
with curtains at R. u. E., conservatory c, doors r. and l. 
couch at R. c, chairs f piano, etc., Colonel discovered 
lying on couch, his handkerchief ov&r his head — Arthur 
Vallance in morning costume, 

Arth. (looJcing at Colonel). Still asleep! And yet I must 
awake liim {striking a ve'*'y loud chord on tlie piano). 

Col. (pulling handkerchief off his head and sitting holt up- 
right on couch). Come in I (Seeing Arthur.) Oh, it's you ? 
For goodness' sake, Arthur, don't make such an infernal noise ! 
Do you want to dislocate that implement of torture ? I 

Arth. Don't you like it, uncle ? I thought you were fond of 
mnsic ! 

Col. You don't call that music, do you ? (getting up from 
couch). I accept your friend Fritterly's invitation to his country- 
house for a few weeks' quiet — 

Arth. Well, you've got it, haven't you ? 

Col. Don't interrupt me (snappishly), x 

Arth. I was merely anticipating — 

Col. Who the deuce wants you to anticipate ! Take things 
as I do, and wait till they come round t My idea of a quiet life 
is to get up at eleven, when the world has heen thoroughly aired 
by that beneficent warming-pan, tho sun ; next, breakfast at 
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twelve — twelve's a lovely hour for breakfast — have the moming 
papers all to yourself, and escape bemg dragged round the 
grounds like the rest of the visitors — to see the early peas, and 
the asparagus bods, and spring onions t 

Arth. Ha 1 ha ! Well, what next ? 

CoL. Breakfast over, a quiet nap ; a bit of lunch at three ; a 
heavenly slumber till dinner-time at seven ; a cup of coffee, a 
cigar, and to bed at ten ! That's my idea of a rational, peaceful 
existence ! « 

Arth. Tou^d better by half shoulder your gun and have a 
pop at the partridges ! 

Col. Thankee — I never went out with a gun but once in my 
life, and then I shot a couple of dogs and a gamekeeper ; so I 
gave it up ; for if I'd gone on as I began, dogs and game- 
keepers would have been at a premium long before this t 

Arth. Ah ! it was a bad business for you, uncle, that you 
didn't take a wife. 

Col. It would have been a precious deal worse for my' wife if 
I had! 

Arth. Well, every one to his taste. What you call existence, 
I I call a state of positive torpidity. It may suit you ; but at my 
age a man hungers and thirsts after a little more excitement. 

Col. Tlien why the deuce don't you take it ? Go out fishing 
I — in the duck-pond — or go and see the cows milked, or the pigs 
fed ; or, better still, here's no end of excitement for you under 
your very nose. 

Arth. Where? 

Col. At that window {pointing to tvindow) ; gardener always 
at work rolling the lawn, or watering the flowers, or picking up 
worms, or killing slugs, and without the shghtest fatigue for 
you; all you have to do is to settle yourself down at the 
window — 

Arth. Settle down, eh ? My dear uncle, that's the very thing 
I want to do I In a word. Myrtle Vane — Lady Fritterly's 
sister — 

Col. Ugh ! The old story over again, eh ? Lady Fritterly's 
sister is a niceish sort of girl— 
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Abth. {indignantly), Nioeish sort of girl ! She's an angel ! 

Col. Bubbish I Besides, as I said before, you're too young 
to marry yet ; wait another ten or fifteen years, and then begin 
to look about you. You haven't popped to her, have you ? 

Abth. Popped? 

Col. Proposed I 

Abth. No I 

Col. Then how do you know she'd have you? 

Abth. Of course I don't hnow ; but I think she might, 

CoL. There's a conceited young puppy for you ! 

Abth. (coaxinghj). Especially if you'll encourage my atten- 
tions — like my dear, kind old uncle I 

CoL. Which your '* dear, kind old uncle " doesn't intend to 
do. 

Abth. You don't, eh ? Very well, then listen to me I I shall 
do something desperate ! 

CoL, Wait till I get out of 'the room I (Feeling his pulse.) I 
thought as much ! Going like a windmill in a gale of wind ! 
This excitement's too much for me, I must take a sedative ! 
(takes pill-hox out of his pocTcet ; opens it, and tosses two pills 
into his mouth one after the other). And now, young fellow, 
listen to me. If you are so anxious to sittle, as you call it, 
better begin with your bootmaker I In a word, you don't 
marry yet with my consent. Marry without it, and I leave 
every shilling I've got to — to the Society for the Suppression of 
Virtue — I moan the Propagation of Vice — I don't know what 
I'm talking about ! (swallows two more pills, and hwrries out 
at b., slamming door violently after him). 

Abth. Just as easy to argue him out of his prejudices as it 
would be to make a Quaker kick his mother's — Oh ! here 
comes Myrtle ! What a contrast I — he all apathy — she all im- 
petuosity ! Of course I shall have to give her an account of 
my morning's employment, as usual, which consists of breakfast 
— ^three slices of toast, a rasher of bacon, a couple of eggs, and 
a cup of coffee 1 and not a bad morning's work, either 1 

Enter Myrtle at c. in morning dress — a large garden hat and 

gloves. 
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Myrt. Good-morning, Mr. Vallanco ! has nature no attrac- 
tions for you, that you remain in-doors such a lovely day as 
this ? Following your uncle's example, as usual, I presume ? 

Arth. On the contrary, I've been very hard at work, I as- 
sure you, trying to reduce my uncle's bump of obstinacy. 

Myrt. But in vain? — the j^rotuherance de&ed your e£forts. 
And has that been your entire morning's work ? 

Arth. Physically, yes 1 Mentally, no ! 

Myrt. The physical we'll dismiss ; the mental consisting of 
— reading the newspaper, eh ? (smiling), 

Arth. What can a man do such weather as this ? It's too hot 

to walk, too early for billiards — only fit for smoking. By-the 

bye, I did m&n&ge to get as far as the stables, where I had a cigar. 

[ Myrt. And this is the new leaf you promised me you would 

< turn over — a tobacco-leaf I You are sadly deficient in energy, 

' Mr. Vallance. 

Arth. I confess it. But brought up as I was from my 
earUest infancy under my uncle — 

Myrt. {smiling). Under your uncle ? 

Arth, Yes — (suddenly) — no, of course not. I mean under 
his supervision — how can I be otherwise than I am ? He re- 
sents the slightest approach to activity as a slur on himself ; and 
the highest compliment you can pay him is to yawn in his face 
{checking a yawn with difficulty), 

Myrt. I beg pardon — I'm afraid I'm in the way. 

Arth. Not at all ! But why are you in such a hurry to go ? 

Myrt. To allow you more leisure for (imitating Arthur's 
yawn) — you know I 

Arth. Oh, Myrtle — do you object to my calHng you Myrtle ? 

Myrt. You should have asked that question before you did, 

Arth. If my tongue has been silent, surely my eyes must 
have spoken for me ? 

Myrt. (stiffly). Mr. Vallance, you forget yourself ! 

Arth. Because I was thinking of you (tenderly). 

Myrt. (aside). This is getting too serious. (Aloud). But you 
really must excuse me. I have my plants to attend to — a 
favourite creeper especially that requires nailing up. 
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Arth. Let me go with you. 1*11 make myself so useful — 
you'll see liow hard 1*11 work. 1*11 hold the ladder for you, and 
hand you up the hammer and tin-tacks ! 

Mtrt. What an exertion ! And all for me I Ha I ha I ha ! 

Arth. (annoyed), I see how it is, madam ; youVe no feeling, 
or you wouldn't treat me so cruelly, so capriciously ! If you had j 
the sUghtest particle of regard for me, you'd let me hand you up 
the hammer and tin-tacks ! 

Myrt. You accuse me of caprice ! yoUf who never knew what 
it is to be in earnest ! 

Arth. I am so now, I assure you. 

Myrt. Then Hsten to me, Arthur Vallance. Let me see that 
you possess some energy, some enthusiasm, some strength of 
will, then I may, perhaps, give you a better answer. Good- 
morning. [Goe8 out at c. towa/rda R. 

Arth. {calling after). Stop, Myrtle I Do let me come and 
hand you up the hammer and tin-tacks ! So ! I*m to do some- 
thing energetic, am I ? Drown myself in the duck-pond ? Yes ! 
— no. I have it I I'll say good-bye to Fritterly, and cut this 
place at once I And then, Miss Vane, perhaps you'll be sorry — 
perhaps you'll regret that you didn't let me hand you up the 
hammer and tin-tacks ! Let me see, there's an express to town 
at three. (Looking at his watch.) I can catch that. My traps 
can follow (hurrying up towards door L. h., and coming into 
collision with Sir Felix, who enters at the same time). 

Sir F. Holloa, old fellow, where the deuce are you off to in 
such a hurry ? 

Arth. Don't ask me — I'm going out of my mind I 

Sir F. The deuce you are ! Well, if I may judge by appear- 
ances, it won't take you very long to get to the end of that 
journey ! Confound it, man, will you explain ? 

Arth. Well, you know the feelings I entertain towards Miss 
Vane? 

Sir F. Myrtle ? Yes. 

Arth. Well, you'll hardly believe it ; but when I proposed to 
her just now — 

Sir F. You proposed to her ? {astoivished). 
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Abth. Yes — to hand her up the hammer and tin-tackg — 

Sir F. (astonished), Hanmier and tin-tacks ? What the deuoe 
are you talking about ? 

Arte, (helplessly), Tm sure I don't know— yes, I do. She 
said that when I showed a Httle energy — a Httle enthusiasm — a 
little something else, she'd perhaps give me a better answer. 

Sir F. a better answer I What on earth can that mean ? 

Arth. I can't tell 1 (Suddenly,) Yes, I can of course I It ean 
only mean one thing (enthusiastically) — that she will let me 
hand up the hammer — 

Sir F. (shouting). Confound it, drop that hammer ! You've 
been hammering that hammer into my ears for the last ten 
minutes ! Now ! (turning Vallance round to him face to face) 
speak like a man of sense — if you've got any left in you I 

Arte. Well, then, I ventured to speak to my uncle — 

Sir F. Old Cosey ? 

Arte. Yes, old Cosey — about Myrtle, and he coolly told me I 
mustn't think of getting married for the next ten or fifteen years ! 

Sir F. Come, I hke that I 

Arte. Do you ? It's more than I do — unless, he said, he saw 
some urgent necessity for it ; but that if I married without his 
consent he'd disinherit me. 

Sir F. Is that all ? 

Arte. All ! It strikes me as being quite enough. No,, it 
isn't all — it's only half, for Myrtle — 

Sir F. (cutting him short). Never mind Myrtle ; I know all 
about her. She thinks you a bit of a milksop — s — so do I ; that 
you've no energy — not an atom ! no will of your own — never 
had 1 and that in order to reinstate yourself in her good opinion 
you must do something desjperate / So you shall I Now what 
do you mean to do ? 

Arts. Show a proper spirit, and — run away ! 

Sir F. Kun away ! Certainly not—fling yourself into my 
arms and 111 pull you through I So cheer up I 

Arte. It*s very easy to say ** cheer up " to a fellow who feels 
himself between two stools, with the certainty of coming down 
a cropper I 
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Sib F. But what's the nse of giving you advice? You'd 
never follow it ! You haven't the pluck to do anything despe- 
rate ! 

Arth. I told uncle I would I But I'm not going to make 
away with myself merely to prove that I'm a man of my word. 

Sib F. Pshaw I Now let's understand each other. Myrtle 
insists on your giving her a convincing proof of energy — pluck 
— determination — and all that sort of thing ! You're not limited 
as to the direction they may take ? 

Arth. Not at all ! 

Sib F. Good — and your uncle refuses his consent to your 
marriage unless he sees some urgent necessity lor it ? 

Arth. Exactly! 

Sib F. Then the same medicine will do for both ! Old Gosey 
has a great regard for propriety and moraUty, and all that sort 
of thing — hasn't he ? 

Abth. Intense! 

Sib F. Then we'll give him such a shock on that score, he'll 
think that his opposition to your wishes has driven you frantic 
with despair ! 

Abth. But Myrtle ? 

Sib F. Has only to imagine there's a chance of your turning 
out a " naughty, good-for-nothing reprobate," and she'll be only 
too glad to reclaim her lost sheep at once ! 

Abth. What then? 

Sib F. Oh, then we must borrow a wrinkle from the French ! 
As your uncle won't hear of your taking a wife of your own, 
take somebody else's 1 — no matter whose. Take mine ; she's 
the handiest ! 

Abth. Don't be absurd ! 

Sib F. I'm perfectly serious! All your uncle wants is to 
snooze away his existence. We must wake the old boy up ! ! 

Abth. How? 

Sib F. By an elopement I ! A pretended one, of course, 
which you shall propose to my wife, and he shall overhear I 

Abth. I propose an elopement to Lady Fritterly ? She'll be 
indignant I 
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Sir F. How do you know that ? She may feel flattered I At 
any rate I'll take all the responsibility 1 — ^you may bo as fas- 
cinating as you choose I Ha ! ha 1 

Arth. But, man alive, I'm not in the habit of running away 
with other people's wives I I shouldn't know Low to begin. 
Something in this style ? — ** Please, ma'am, will you run away 
with me ? " 

Sir F. Not half tender enough ! (Clasping Ms hands and 
with exaggerated passion), ** Loveliest of women " — then down 
on your knee— it don't matter which— both if you like. Then 
exclaim, "My bosom's torn with conflicting emotions" — **my 
brain is in a whirlwind of agony and despair " — tearing your 
hair out by handfuls all the time. Don't forget that t 

Arte. Stop 1 Don't be in such a confounded hurry ! Let 
me see ! ** Lovehest of women," one ! {counting on his fingers) 
— " conflicting emotions," two I — " agony," three 1 — " despair," 
four ! Can't you make it five — one for each finger ? 

Sir F. Five — the elopement! — there you must come out a 
little stronger — {declaiming in exaggerated tone) — ** Let us fly, 
loved one ! — horses are in readiness to bear us to the nearest 
station, whore the flashing express shall whirl us to — to — " 
anywhere you like — Madagascar — Seringapatam — Pegwell Bay 
— ^no matter ! 

Arth. Oh 1 that's the style, is it ? By Jove, I've half a 
mind to chance it t But when is this precious scheme of yours 
to come off 1 

Sir F. At once t As soon as I can secure the presence of my 
wife, and old Cosey as a listener 1 — he always takes a nap on 
this couch when the coast is clear ! — {tu/ms tlie couch round 
with bacTc to the audience). There I — ^now, you taJce a stroll in 
the grounds — I'll hide behind the window-curtains and give you 
the signal to come in. Be off 1 {pushing Mm vp stage). 

Arth. Wait a minute — {counting on Ms fingers) — "Loveliest 
of women," "conflicting emotions," "agony," "paggony" — 
no, not ** paggony," " despair." Let me see, what's the little 
finger ? 

Sir. F. The elopement 1 
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Abth. All right! 

[Exit at c. towards r., counting his fingers. 

Sib. F. He's gone at last ! I ought to have been born in an 
atmosphere of diplomacy to develop my talent for intrigue ! 
Ha, ha, ha ! how this " little game " of mine will astonish 
them ! But they all want waking up in this house ! Cosey's 
an old hedgehog, all prickles and prejudices I Arthur's — never 
mind what ! Myrtle's a crab-apple — pleasant to look at, but 
occasionally rather tart to the taste I {here Lady Fritterly 
enters at door L., v/nperceived hy Sir Felix). As for my wife 
{here Lady F. stops and listens) , she's a charming woman ; but 
she has one fault, for which I'd gladly exchange a good many 
of her virtues — she's so dreadfully proper I Shall I take her 
into my confidence ? No I she hates jokes — especially mine. 
How she will stare when Arthur opens his batteries ! — ha — ha 1 
— ^run away with my wife ! — the notion's too absurd. 

Lady F. {aside). Indeed ! So, so, husband of mine ! — {comes 
down and taps Sir Felix on the shoulder), Felix 1 

Sir F. {turning). Grace I {Aside.) I wonder if she over- 
heard ! 

Lady F. You seem merry ! — ^laughing at your own jokes ? 
Quite right you should, for nobody else does ! 

Sir F. Thank you ! {Aside,) All right I she didn't hear any- 
thing. Perhaps I'd better prepare her, just a little bit, or she 
might petrify poor Arthur with one of hor tragedy looks before 
he opens his mouth, and then he'd take to his heels to a cer- 
tainty ! (Ahud,) By-the-bye, my dear Grace, have you noticed 
anything pecuUar in young Vallance's behaviour lately ? 

Lady F. No ; he seems as apathetic as ever ; he may, per- 
haps, have shown a little more attention to me than usual {with 
intention). 

Sir F. {aside). The deuce he has ! I wonder what she'll say 

presently when he comes out with his " agony " and ** despair"? 

{Aloud,\ I don't mean his behaviour to you — ^but to Myrtle ! 

He's not half so spooney — I mean atttentive — ^as he used to be, 

and I fear there's a reason for it ! (vnth significance). 

Lady F. Indeed ! 

8 
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Sib F. Yes I he may be smitten with somebody else ! At his 
age the affections are fickle, volatile — skipping like a flea — 
Lady F. FeHx I 

Sm F. I mean sipping UJce a bee firom flower to flower ; 
Myrtle is young — very young ; but even youth like hers may 
become insipid ! The love of every precocious boy of fifteen is 
a woman of thirty ! I began at twelve ! 

Lady F. A woman of thirty — my age I Understand, sir, that 
no woman cares to be reminded of her age when she is turned 
thirty, any more than that she wears false hair 1 Your remark, 
therefore, is scarcely poHte ; but with your wife it appears you 
consider no such poUteness necessary ! 

Sir F. PoUteness I My dear Grace, what is politeness, after 
all ? — merely the gloss of society I I suppose you'll admit that 
the shiny stuff they put on the top of the buns doesn't make 
them taste any the sweeter ? 

Lady F. Spare me your absurd similes, and don't mistake 
flippancy for wit I 

Sir F. {aside). That's a dig in the ribs for me I (Aloud.) But 
we are wandering from our subject ! Do you think Myrtle 
loves Vallance at all ? 
Lady F. I fancy she likes him well enough ! 
Sir F. " Well enough " won't do ! She must like him a great 
deal better — as I beUeve she would if we could only make her 
just a Uttle bit jealous ! 

Lady F. Perhaps so — but how ? My lady's-maid is no beauty ! 
The house-maid's no chicken I The cook's too fat ! And there's 
no one else I 

Sir F. No, exactly ! {Here Lady Fritterly turns and goes 
up stage,) Are you going out this morning ? 

Lady F. Yes, unless yon wish for the pleasure of my society 
here ! 

Sir F. Well, it would be a novelty ! 

Lady F. And j^ou promise to spare me the infliction of those 
melancholy exhibitions which you call jokes ? 

Sir F. Ill be as dull as an undertaker ! Suppose you put a 
few stitches into that smuking-cap if mine, which has been 
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your sole occupation in needlework for the last two years and 
a half I 

Lady F. Be it so ! It*s in my room. — I'll fetcli it ! (Aside 
as she goes iip stage.) So — so — he's evidently got some ** little 
game " on hand — which it will be my business to find out ! 
(Turning to Sir F.) Ta I ta ! [Goes out at door l. h. 

Sir F. Poor, unsuspecting innocent, it's too bad to take ad- 
vantage of her simplicity ! Ah ! here comes old Cosey for his 
forty winks — better and better — ^but he mustn't see me ! (Hides 
behind wi/ndow-curtoA/n,) 

Enter Colonel at r. ; looTcs round. 

CoL. Nobody here ! got it all to myself ! That's just what I 
like! I was afraid of meeting Fritterlyl He's a pleasant 
fellow enough in his way, but I prefer being out of his way I To 
be within the sound of his voice is like living over a printing- 
office — one continual clatter! Now, then, for a little solitary 
rumination ! — there's nothing equals it. Look at a cow — how 
she enjoys it ! and isn't she the most peaceful of all animals ! 
Who ever heard of a cow in a passion ? See the touching re- 
signation with which she allows herself to be milked ! I wish 
Arthur had more of that docile animal in his composition ! he 
wouldn't talk of doing something desperate ! Now, then, for a 
delicious nap ! (Ties his handkerchief over his head and lies 
down on couchi and no longer in sight of audience.) 

Sir F. (peeping from behind cu/rta/in.) Thank you, colonel, 
for your flattering opinion of me ; but I'll be even with you ! I 
wonder if he's asleep ? (advancing on tiptoe to couch). Yes, 
sound as a top ! Now, then, to call in Arthur ! Stop a bit ! let 
me first perform the part of the benevolent robin in the ** Babes 
in the Wood," and cover this " Sleeping Beauty " up ! (Care- 
fully spreading several antimacassa/rs over Cosey.) There ! now 
for Arthur I (Bilns to wvndow amd waves hds hand.) All right ; 

he sees me ! 

Enter Vallance at c. 

Arte. Well, you will stick to your plan ? 

Sir F. Like a horse-leech. My wife will be here directly I 
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AiiTH. But Uncle Cosey ? 

Sib F. Comfortably tucked in there (pointing to couch) , to 

be roused from the land of dreams when the proper time arrives 

/ "with this implement (taking a long feather brush). Sure 

you've got your part in this little domestic drama by heart? 

liohearse ! 

Abth. " LovoHest of women/* " emotions," " agony," " Se- 
ringapatam," " despaur," " Pegwell Bay "— 
/ Sir F. Keep on going over it, like the multipHcation-table ; 
but hang it, man, don't look as Uvely as if you were waiting in 
a dentist's back parlour I (Suddenly,) Here comes my wife ! 
(hurriedly hiding behind curtains). 

Enter Lady Fritterly at l. h., ca/rrying amoJcing-cap, 

Lady F. (seeing Vallance). Mr. Vallance ? 

Arth. Lady Fritterly ! (bowing). 

Lady F. (aside). The ball is about to open I (Aloud,) Won't 
you be seated ? (seating herself at L., Arthur moving a cJiair 
to some d istance from Lady F., and seating himself), A lovely 
morning, is it not ? (beginning to work at the smoking -cap), 

Arth. Delicious ! 

Lady F. Quite cool and pleasant ! 

Arth. (aside), I feel quite hot and t^Tipleasant ! 

Lady F. By- the -bye, do you know where my husband is ? 

Arth. (fidgeting on his chair). Not exactly ; but I beheve he's 
somewhere or other, or if not there, somewhere else. 

^mV, (who has peeped out, listening). Idiot! (hiding ag din). 

Lady F. (observing the movement of the curtain. Aside), 
He's there ! traitor ! (Aloud.) I'm sure I ought to feel deeply 
grateful to him for leaving so agreeable a substitute. 

Sir F. (listening). That ought to encourage him ! 

Arth. (aside). It's time I began, if I'm going to begin at all I 
(Suddenly f and clasping his hands.) Oh, Lady Fritterly, pardon 
my agitation ; but agitated as I am with the agitations that agi- 
tate me-^the agony, the despair — (Aside.) I shall stick fas^ 
presently ; I know I shall ! 

Sir F. (listening). That's better. 
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Arth. But say — say you forgive me ! 

Lady F. Forgive you! for what? (insinuatingly, and moving 
lier chair nearer to Arthur, who draws his hack). 

Arth. For the confession v^hich, alas ! {here a very deep sigh) 
I am about to make. 

Lady F. Continue, I beg I 

Arth. Oh, madam, dear madam, dearest madam, if you only 
knew all ! 

Lady F. Hall ? A gentleman of your acquaintance ? 

Arth. I didn't say Hall, madam ! Let me observe. Lady 
Fritterly, that this is no subject for levity. 

Lady F. No one would imagine it was, from your counte- 
nance, Mr. Vallance. Its solemnity is positively, painfully 
ludicrous ! 

Sir F. {listening), "Why the deuce don't he open his batteries ? 

Arth. {seeing Sir Felix, who is maTcing energetic signs to 
him to proceed with his love-making. Aside), Well, since he 
will insist upon it, here goes ! {Aloud, and in an ultra impas- 
sioned tone.) Loveliest of women ! — pardon the apparent in- 
sanity of the remark — I love you 1 adore you ! in fact, I rather 
like you ! Behold me at your feet ! {flopping down on one 
knee. Here Sib F. reaches over am.d tickles Cosey with the 
feather hrush, who starts up am.d shows his head above the 
back of couch ; then, seeing he is not alone, withdraws his 
head again out of sight). 

Lady F. {with pretended emotion). Love me, Mr. Vallance ? 
{Aside.) So this is the " little game," is it ? {Aloud.) Well, is 
that all ? 

Arth. All? {Aside). And pretty well too, I think; what the 
deuce would she have 1 {Aloud, and very enthusiastically.) 
No, madam, it is not all ! I've only just begun ! Oh, could 
you but know the conflicting emotions, the agony, the despair — 
counting on his fingers. {Aside.) I forgot the rest ! (Aloud.) 
Say, say that you love me in return ! (seizing her hand). 

Lady F. (with pretended emotion). Oh, Mr. Vallance, you're 
too vehement ; release my hand ! 

Arth. (aside). Belease her hand ! Come, I like that ! I 
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wish she'd let go of mifie (trying to disengage his hcmd, then 
catching another glimpse of Sir F., who by signs encourages 
him to jproceed, (Aloud.) Kelease this hand? Not till I've 
finished I Loved one ! let us fly ; horses are waiting — flashing 
express — distant clime — Seringapatam — Madagascar — tho 
Sandwich Islands — anywhere. 

LadyF. (with pretended emotion and an affecting faintness), 
A sudden faintness (leaning against Vallance) ; oh, support 
me! 

Sir F. (looJcing out). Holloa ! holloa ! 

Lady F. (looJcing up in Arthur's face, and vnth mock sentl- 
mentality). Oh I Arthur, Arthur ! 

Sir F. (behind). Damn it, she calls him Arthur I 

Arth. (aside). I've been getting on too fast ! 

Lady F. (pathetically to Vallance). Spare my blushes; I 
guess all you would say. 

Arth. (aside). Do you? That's lucky, for I'm regularly 
stumped. 

Lady F. (suddenly grasping Vallance by the wrist and 
dragging him forward^ almost upsetting him). Listen ! my 
husband is not unkind, though he might be kinder ; he is not 
Hi-looking, indeed he might be uglier ; but he has one terrible 
defect. (Sir F. here leans forward and listens.) He really 
flatters himself that he possesses a fund of wit ; that he is 
hterally running over with fun ; whereas the poor man really 
doesn't possess a single particle of either. It's very sad, isn't it ? 

Arth. Melancholy in the extreme. 

Lady F. And I'm sure, as for humour — 

Arth. He's just about as much in him as an old cab horse ! 
(Felix shakes his fist at Vallance.) 

Lady F. But alas ! for every one of his dismal jokes that you 
hear I am doomed to listen to a hundred ! Is it to bo wondered 
at, then, that I should pant, crave for a change ? — {gradually 
getting more excited) — that I should find the temptation you 
offer me too great to resist ? 

Arth. (aghast). Eh 1 what ? You don't mean to say you 
consent ? 
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"i 

Lady F. Of course I do ! (with enthusiaam). What woman 
could resiBt the Sandwich Islands, and you for a companion ! 
In five minutes expect me here on this spot. Give me but time 
to pack up my jewels, a dozen or two dresses, and a sprinkling 
of hats, and I'll be with you, my Arthur! {Going — s^qps.) 
You won't mind my bringing my favourite Uttle pug-dog, of 
course you won't — {going — atoj^a agadn) — and a couple of kittens 
— a thousand thanks — and you won't object to putting the 
parrot cage under your arm ? I thought not. 

[Huns hastily out at l. h. 
{During the above scene Cosey occasionally shows his 
head above the bach of the couch and withdraws it 
again.) 

Abth. a parrot cage under my arm all the way to the Sand- 
wich Islands ! {Shouting after Lady F.) Stop ! madam. Lady 
Fritterly, don't hurry yourself ; take your own time — one hour, 
two hours, six weeks, any time you like. Wheugh ! here's a 
pretty state of affairs ; catch me running off with another 
man's couple of kittens — I mean wives — no, vdfe again I 
{thrusting both hands into his trousers-pockets and walking 
violently to and fro, then flings himself into a chair at L. Sir 
Felix hurries down and drops into a chair at r. Colonel 
rolls off the end of couch enveloped in antimacassars, and 
seats himself in chair at c. All pull out tJieir white pocket- 
handkerchiefs , and indulge in extravagant business, etc.). 

Arth. {not seeing them). Poor Sir FeUx ! — a pretty kettle of 
fish he's made of it ! I've been too fascinating ! 

Sir F. {coming hurriedly doum). Don't talk nonsense, sir ! 
But of course this is all a joke ! Why don't you say it's all a 
joke? 

Arth. It's anything but a joke for me I — all the way to the 
Sandwich Isles with a parrot cage under my arm ! — ^how would 
you like it ? 

Sir F. Pshaw 1 you carried the thing too far, sir ; a deviUsh 
deal too far I 

Arth. Gome, I like that I I only did what you told me I — 
except that I didn't tear my hair out by handfuls ! 
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Col. (counting his pulse), A hundred and twenty at the very 
least ! (tossing a couple of pills into his mouth — then to Val- 
lance). Now, sir, what do you mean hy making love to Lady 
Fritterly, and proposing an elopement to her ? It's scandalous, 

sir ! 

Arth. Not the slightest doubt about it, uncle ! but I only did 
it to oblige Sir Felix ! 

Col. Oblige Sir Felix by running off with his wife ? 

Arth. Yes ! in order to show you what a desperate dog I had 
become, so that you might put me out of the way of temptation 
by consenting to my marriage with Myrtle ! But now — (with a 
deep sigh) — that's all knocked on the head 1 

Sir F. How so ? 

Arth. Because, my dear fellow, your wife having accepted, 
I am bound, as a man of honour, to run away with her 1 

CoiZ {turning to Sir F.). Of course, as a man of honour we're 
bound to run away with her ! 

Arth. A lady — {here Colonel turns to him) — for whom I 
entertain the highest respect ! 

CoL. {turning to Sir F.). A lady for whom wo entertain the 
highest respect ! 

Arth. But — {Jhere Colonel turns again to him) — for whom 
I don't care two pins ! 

CoL. {turning to Sir F.). But for whom we don't care . two 
pins I 

Sir F. {fiercely to Colonel). You needn't be insulting by 
associating Lady Fritterly with that paltry amount of haber- 
dashery I 

CoL. (feeling his pulse), I shall be in a raging fever presently ! 
{two more pills). What's to be done ? {To Vallance.) He- 
collect you've got to ascertain when the next train starts for Uio 
Sandwich Islands ! 

Arth. Hang it. Sir Felix ! can't you suggest something ? I 
look to you, with your extravagant devices, to extricate me 1 

CoL. {to Sir F.). Yes, su' ! We insist on your extricating 
us from your extravagant devices ! 

Sir F. Well, I confess I've made a slight mistake this time, 
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but all isn't lost. Lady Fritterly will be here directly, when I 
flatter myself she'll hear something to her advantage— (Zoofeiw^r 
off at c). Here comes Myrtle ! couldn't be better ! Now then 
hide yourselves — both of you 1 

Arth. Certainly not ! 

Col. Certainly not ! 

Arth. Another of your infernal schemes ! If this fails, I 
really shall do something desperate ! {During this Sir Felix 
has been edging him up towards curtains^ and at last pushes 
him behind them at r.) 

Col. (in a helpless tone). My system won't survive this sort 
of thing ! I'm sure it won't. 

Sir F. {hurrying down). Now, colonel, on to your couch 
bef:)re Myrtle sees you ! {edging him up towards couch). 

Col. {resisting). But I don't want to go to sleep 1 I'm 
thoroughly wide-awake. 

Sir F. Nonsense! {forces Colonel on couch, and heaping 
pillows over him). 

Col. (showing his head). Tuck me up if you like, but, con- 
found it, don't smother me ! {keeps rising. Sir Felix pushing 
him down again at each attempt), 

Arth. (putting his head out from curtain). Sir Felix 1 

Col. {showing his head above couch). Sir Felix ! (Sir F. 
seizes the nearest pillow and throws it at Colonel's head.) 

Sir F. Silence 1 both of you I 

Enter Myrtle at door l. h. 

Myrt. {laughing aside as she enters). Ha ! ha ! poor Sir 
Felix ! Grace has told me all, and I am to humour the joke 
while she watches the result from the conservatory ! 

(During the following, until Lady F.'s entrance, the 
Colonel shows his head occasionally above the back 
of the couch, but withdraios it again at a sign from 
Sir Felix.) 

Sir F. (aside). Now for it — {coming down — takes Myrtle's 
hand, and in an exaggerated tone of grief). Myrtle ! Myrtle 1 
in me you behold a broken-hearted husband I 
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Myrt. {aside). Very well acted indeed ! (Aloud, and in a 
pretended tone of comrmaeration,) Broken-hearted ? 

Sir F. When I say " broken-hearted," I don't wish you to 
infer that the centre of my organic functions is snapped in half 
like a stick of firewood — far from it, Myrtle. But I'm broken- 
hearted for all that ! 

Myrt. Absurd I while you have Q-race and me to console 
you ! 

Sir F. Grace no longer. She has deserted me, and for young 
Vallance 1 (falling into chair and burying his face in his 
hands). 

Here Lady F. appears at c, listening. 

Sir F. (peeping out at the comer of his handkerchief and 
seeing her. Aside). She's there 1 (Aloud.) Yes, Myrtle, I'm a 
wretched, abandoned man ! 

Myrt. You can't be serious ? 

Sir F. It's too true ! 

Myrt. What — what do you intend doing ? 

Sir F, I did think of shooting the young man ! — ^but it'll be 
a far greater punishment to let him live ! Think what tho poor, 
unhappy youth will have to suffer from Grace's " little bits of 
temper 1 " poor devil. I know what I had to go through. (Lad^ 
F. sliahes her hand at Sir F.) 

Myrt. But surely you will try and prevent Grace's depar- 
ture? 

Sir F. (indifferently). I think not I — ^better as it is. I'm get- 
ting used to the idea ! I confess it was I who advised Vallance 
to make just a certain little amount of love to my wife in order to 
excite your jealousy and show you what energy the young man 
was capable of ; but I must confess I was not at all prepared for 
the perfect torrent of impassioned eloquence with which he 
poured forth his unhallowed flame ! (Here Vallance shakes 
hoth his fists at Sir F.) 

Sir F. Besides, Myrtle, dear Myrtle, as you very sensibly 
observed just now, shall I not have you to console me ? (with 
<^n exaggerated tender look). 
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Mybt. (alarmed). Me? 

Sir F. Why not ? Your lover doesn't care a pin's point about 
you, or be wouldn't nave agreed to my plan. My wife bas about 
tbe same amount of a£fectionfor me^ or sbe'd bave witbered bim 
up witb ber scorn at tbe first go-ofil Tbis sort of tbing ! (putting 
on a haughty and scornful look). 

Myrt. Well, wbat tben ? 

Sir F. Can you ask ? Ob, my Myrtle I my beloved Myrtle 
— ^bebold me at your feet ! (falling on both his knees a/nd seizing 
her hand. Aside,) If Grace stands tbis, I'm a New Zealander ! 

Myrt. Monster! (flinging Sm FeTjJX from her, who falls on 
his face. Lady Fritterly and Vallance hurry down). 

Lady F. So, Sir Felix Fritterly I 

Arth. So, Sur Felix Fritterly ! 

Sib F. (getting up quietly and ducting Ids knees with his 
pocket-handkerchief. Then suddenly bursting out into a loud 
laugh). Ha, ba, ba I Surely, my dear Grace, you didn't really 
tbink I was in earnest ? 

Lady F. (smiling). As mucb in earnest, probably, as you 
tbougbt me, (Sir Felix takes her hand and kisses it,) 

Arth. (joyously to Lady F.). Tben you don't love me after 
all ? You won't insist on my accompanying you to tbe Sand- 
wicb Islands ? 

Lady F. (drawing herself up), Mr. Vallance I (To Sib Felix.) 
Well, I confess you bave tbe best of tbe game. 

Sib F. And tbe last laugb ! 

Abth. Myrtle, bave I fulfilled your conditions ? bave I sbown 
some little amount of energy ? 

Mybt. Yes, witb a vengeance I 

Abth. And may I hope — 

Sib F. Have bim now. Myrtle, wbile yon can get bim I 

Lady F. Keep her to ber promise, Mr. Vallance ! 

Abth. Gladly I But it all depends on my uncle bow soon ! 

Sib F. Tben be sball decide at once ! Turn out, old tortoise ! 
(Wheels couch round to face the audience, and pulling off tfie 
antimacassars, etc) Hang me if be isn't fast asleep ! Wake 
up \ (tickling Colonel with the featlier brush). 
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Col. All right ! Bring me my shaving- water ! (Sitting uj>, 
and looMng about him,) Holloa I 

Arth. Have you forgotten all about the elopement, uncle ? 

Col. Elopement ! Why, you ought to have been half-way to 
the Sandwich Islands by this time ! 

Arth. Ha I ha ! We*ve arranged that little matter diflferentlj^ 

Col. (crustihj). Then what the deuce did you wake me up for ? 

Si^ F. To let you go off to sleep again in a more comfortable 
frame of mind. 

Lady F. Come, colonel ! Arthur's desperately in love with 
Myrtle. 

Sir F. And Myrtle's over head and ears in love with — 

Myrt. (interrupting him), FeHx. 

Sir F. With herself ! They only wait your benediction. 

Col. Bother the benediction ! I'll settle a thousand a year on 
them I 

Sir F, (shaking his hand). The most sensible thing you've 
said for a long time ; and now you may go to sleep again as 
soon as you like. 

CoL. Thank you ! (Feeling hispuUe.) Ninety ! That's better ! 

Sir F. But a word at parting here ! (To audience.) How ac- 
count for our eccentric behaviour ? Shall we boldly forestall the 
critics and say at once — 

Myrt. Quite foreign in sentiment — 

Arth. Obviously borrowed from our lively neighbours — 

Col. (sententioualy). Possessing all their levity with regard to 
those domestic ties — 

Lady F. (putting her handover his mouth). In short — Taken 
from the French 1 
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Scene. — Exterior of a villa on ilie banJca of the Thames at 
Teddington — house partly seen at l. h. — a low green railing 
round it, in c. of which is a small garden gate — rustic seats^ 
flower-beds f etc, scattered about stage — garden wall at r. h. 
— door in c. — large portable bell hanging over it — bell heard 
a/nd seen to ring — noise of voices in dispute heard outside, 

Skruff. (without), Don*t tell me ! I saw you do it ! You 
needn't apologize ! What do you say — " You ain't a-going to " ? 
Very well ! (another violent ring at bell). 

Enter Sally /row house and crossing to b. 

Sally. Who can it be ringing in that style, I wonder ? (opens 
door in c. of wall). 

Skruff enters hurriedly j holding his handkerchief to 
his face ; he wears a white hat, red scarfs white 
waistcoaty cutaway coat, and very gay trousers ; 
carries an umbrella, 

Skruff (walking up and doivn). The young vagabond delib- 
erately put his toe on a loose stone and squirted half a pint of 
muddy water into my eye ! I saw him do it. He must be au 
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old bond at it too, or he wouldn't have taken such a good aim ; 
but, luckily, I spied bis name on his basket, and if I don*t spoil 
bis trade for potatoes in this establishment my name's not 
Skruff I {Takes out a note-hooJc and writes in it " SpronTcsJ*^) 
There I and now, Spronks, my boy, look out for squalls ! Some 
people may like being insulted with impunity— I don't. 

Sally {who has been following Skruff to and fro the stage, 
at last stops him by the coat-taiT). Now, then I what's your 
business, young man ? 
Skruff. " Young man I " 

Sally. If you've come for the water-rate— or the gas — or the 
sowers — you must call again ! 

Skruff. Water-rate ! Gas ! Are you aware, young woman, 
that you're addressing a gentleman ? 

Sally. You don't mean it ? Well, that's about the last thing 
I should have thought of ! It only shows one mustn't always 
judge by appearances. 

Skruff {tuith importance), I happen to be a friend of your 
master's. 

Sally. Well, I am surprised — 'cause my master's so very par- 
ticular — then how came you to ring the servants' bell ? 

Skruff {aside), I never shall get out of that habit — ^beenused 
to it so long, I suppose. {Aloud,) Is Mr. Gritty down ? 
Sally. Can't say, I'm sure, sir — ^but I know he ain't up. 
Skruff. Oh ! at what time does he usually get up ? 
Sally. Well, sir, that depends ; but, as a rule, I've observed 
he usually gets up about his usual time. 

Skruff. Does he indeed ? {Aside.) There's a flippancy about 
this young woman I don't like. {Aloud.) Perhaps the young 
ladies, Mr. Gritty's nieces, are down ? 

Sally. Can't say positively, sir — ^but I know they ain't up. 
Skruff {a^side). I shall not interrogate this domestic any 
further. {Aloud,) Will you inform Mr. Gritty, with my compli- 
ments, that I have called to see him ? 
Sally. Certainly, sir — but — 

Skruff {impressively). I repeat, Will you inform Mr. Gritty 
that I have called? Do you think you can manage that ? 
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Sally. Well, sir, don't you think it would be as well just to 
mention the name ? Do you think you can manage that ? 
Shall I take your card, sir ? 

Skruff. Yes ! {taking out card-case). No ! (Aside.) Cards 
cost a shilling a hundred. Why should I waste one on people 
I*ve hardly ever seen. (Aloud.) You can say — " Mr. Samuel 
Skruff.'* Do you think you can remember that ? 

Sally. ** Skruff ! " Not likely to forget it, sir — such an aris- 
tocratic name. (BHnging forward a three-legged rustic seat.) 
Like to sit down, sir ? 

Gritty (heard from house at l). Sally ! My shaving water ! 
—hot ! all hot ! 

Sally. Coming, sir ! \Bum>s into house at l. 

Skruff. Her name's Sally, is it? (writing in note-hooJc), 
Down goes Sally alongside of Spronks. (Seats himself a/nd 
almost tumbles over.) What the deuce does old Gritty mean by 
having such rickety things as this about the premises ? — to do a 
good turn to the wooden-leg makers, I suppose I (Sitting down 
very cautiously.) Now let me see what I've come down here for 
(consults note-booJc). Here we have it I (Reads.) " Florence 
Halliday," "Hetty Halliday "— old Gritty's two nieces. The 
fact is, dad wants to see me settled ; that is, if I can make a 
good thing out of it I Well, he's just heard on the extreme 
quiet that one of the young ladies is very soon coming in for 
jB10,000 ! — ^unluckily he doesn't know which of the two — so, on 
the strength of a former bdsiness acquaintance with old Gritty, 
he has trotted me down here to ferret the secret out, and if I get 
hold of the right scent I am to go the entire animal at once I — 
not Hkely I should waste any time about courtship and all that 
sort of thing. Not I ! Only let me worm out which of the two 
has got the tin, and I'll marry her to-morrow morning I — ^I can't 
say fairer than that ! (LooTcvng about hvm.) Bather a niceish 
sort of place this ! must have cost something I I hope old 
Gritty can afford it. Father says he was always fond of squan- 
dering his money and doing good. Doing good I — what is it» 
after all ? — getting up a vainglorious reputation at the expense 
of people who stick to their money ! 
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Gbitty (icithout, at l.). In the garden, is he? All right I 

1 U find him ! 

Enter GniTTY from villa, l. h. 

Gritty. "Where is he ? Qie is in Ms moming-goivn, and wears 
a icidc'brhnmed straw hat— sees Skruff). Ah I my dear 
Samuel — {seizing and shaJcing Skruff's hand violently) — de- 
lighted to see you, Samuel — for I suppose you are Samuel — eh, 
Samuel ? And how*8 your father, Samuel ? 

Skruff. Quite well, thank you, Mr. Gritty. 

Gritty. And your mother, too, Samuel ? 

Skruff. Quite well, thank you, Mr. Gritty. 

Gritty. And your sisters— and your uncles — and your aunts 
— and all the rest of 'em — eh, Samuel ? 

Skruff. Quite well, thank you, Mr. Gritty. 

Gritty. Bless me, what a time it is since Fve seen any of 
you — and to think that your father and I were partners when 
you were a baby — and a precious ugly little brat you were I I 
don't see much alteration in you now, Samuel — I mean, not for 
the better. Yes, ** Gritty & Skruff,*' that was the name of the 
firm — ** tailors " — " Conduit Street ** — and a capital business it 
was, too — and is so still, I hope. 

Skruff. Yes ; better than ever. Father's made heaps more 
money since you retired ! Trade's altered completely I 

Gritty. Has it? When I was in it we gave a first-rate 
article, paid good wages, and were satisfied with a fair profit. 

Skruff. We manage matters better than that now ! 

Gritty. How so ? 

Skruff. By adding the profit on to both ends. Putting down 
the wages and putting up the prices. 

Gritty. Well, well, every one to his taste ! Yoiur father 
chose London smoke and slaving on to amass a fortune. I pre- 
ferred fresh air and a moderate competence, and so we parted. 
You'll stay and dine with us to-day, of course ? 

Skruff. Thank you, Mr. Gritty. {Aside), I put a paper of 
sandwiches in my pocket. Never mind, they'll keep a day or 
two. 

Gritty. And after dinner you can tell me to what I'm in^ 
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debted for the pleasure of this visit. (Suddenly), By-the-bye, 
you'll have a glass of wine ? Of course you will I (Callmg.) 
Sally ! bring in that decanter of port out of the sideboard I 

Skbuff (aside). What extravagance I 

Gbittt. Ha ! ha ! I remember I never could get your father 
to drink anything stronger than raspberry vinegar drowned in 
water — and what a wretched looking object he was I — the colour 
of gingerbread and as thin as a pair of nut-crackers ! Do you 
know, Samuel, the more I look at you the more you remind me 
of him? 

Enter Sally from Ttouse with deca/nter a/nd vnne- 
glasses on a tra/y, which she jplaces on a small table 
in c, — Gritty sits l. a/nd Skbuff r. Exit Sally 
into house. 

Gritty (pouring out a glass of wvne). There, Samuel — tell 
me what you think of that (Skruff sips the wins). Zounds, 
man, it won't hurt you, down with it ! (Skruff takes dovm 
the wine at a guVp^ almost chohvng hi/mself) 

Gritty (after tossing off his glass of wine). How the deuce 
is it that my old friend Skruff hasn't found his way down to see 
me all these years ? 

Skruff. Well, the iiEict is, Mr. Gritty, my father has often 
talked of paying you a visit — Thank you, I don't mind taking 
just one more glass (holdi/ng out Ms glass to Gritty, who fills 
it — Skruff tosses it down). Let me see — I was saying — 

Gritty. That your father has often talked of paying me a 
visit. 

Skruff. Exactly — but the fact is — Well, since you insist 
upon it, I don^ mind just half a glass more (holding out his 
glass — Qbjtty fills it half full). 

Gritty. I think you said half a glass ? 

Skruff. Did I ? — far be it from me to contradict you, but—' 
(Gritty lauglis and fills up Skruff's glass^ which Skruff again 
tosses off,) 

Gritty. Now you haven't told me why my old friend hasn't 
been down to see me all these years. 

9 
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Skruff. Well, the fact is, it's such an awful expense to get 
down here ! 

Gritty. What! from Putney to Teddington — eighteenpence 
second- class return ? Surely that wouldn't have ruined him ? 

Skruff (aside). If ever old Gritty becomes my uncle-in-law, 
I shall have to put a stop to all these extravagant notions of 
his. 

Grittt. Well, it seems you didn't grudge the expense. 

Skruff. Not a bit of it, because I didn*t go to it ! I got a lift 
in our butcher's cart to Bichmond — then on to Twickenham 
with a benevolent baker, and walked the rest. 

Gritty (aside), A careful young man this ! but I'm afraid my 
old friend has made a trifling mistake in his calculations. He 
used to say it was time enough to make a gentleman when 
you'd made your money — but in my opinion, a man can't begin 
a bit too soon ! (Aloud,) Now, Sammy, come and take a stroll 
round the grounds, and I'll introduce you to my nieces, a couple 
of nice girls, Sammy 1 I hope you're a lady's man (poking him 
in the ribs), ha ! ha I 

Skruff. Well, as a rule^ the sex is rather partial to me I — ha ! 
ha ! (gi/ving Gritty ajpoke in the ribs). 

Gritty. Is it ? Well, there's no accounting for taste t 

Skruff. You see, father's well off— and the pickings '11 be 
uncommon good when the old boy pops off I — a great attraction 
to the female mind, Mr. Gritty t 

Gritty. I dare say ; but luckily, my girls will not have to 
look to money as the main thing ! (Looking rou/nd^ and then in 
d confidential whisper to Skruff.) Ten thousand pounds, left 
by a rich old aunt ! which may probably fall to — 

Skruff (very eagerly). Yes ! to — to — 

Gritty (in a whisper), Florence I 

Skruff (aside). Oh I that's the one, is it ? (Writing aside in 
note-book.) Then down she goes, " Sally ! Spronks ! Florence ! " 

Gritty (continmng). Unless, indeed — 

Skruff (^mckly). Unless, indeed, what ? 

Gritty. Hetty should turn out to be the lucky one I 

Skruff (aside). Who's to make head or tail out of this? 
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{Aloud). Then you don*t exactly know wliich of the two it 
is? 

Gritty. No, but I shall, as soon as Hetty comes of age, by 
which time, by-the-bye, both the girls must, according to the 
terms of the Will, be married. 

Skbuff. Oh ! (Aside,) It strikes me this is a dodge to get 
the two girls off with one legacy ! (Aloud,) And when does 
Miss Hetty come of age ? 

Gritty. In ten days. 

Skruff. Ten days? Bather a short time to provide two 
husbands in ? 

Gritty. Not at all I They're already provided ! — both oi 
'em! 

Skruff. Already provided I (Aside,) And this is what I get 
for coming down here and wasting my income in travelling 
expenses ! but I'll make a fight of it yet ! If they think they're 
going to walk over the course they'll find themselves mistaken ! 
(Aloud.) And what sort of articles are these young chaps, 
eh ? You can't be too particular in selecting the pattern, Mr* 
Gritty. 

Gritty. Oh, they're all right ! — nice gentlemanly young 
fellows I 

Skruff. Take care, Mr. Gritty ! — I know pretty well what 
the general run of ** gentlemanly young fellows" isl — they're 
uncommon fond of running long tailors' bills ! 

Gritty. Well, you shall judge for yomself — ^they both dine 
here to-day ! 

Skruff. To-day? (Aside.) Then I haven't much time to 
lose if I'm to cut 'em out I (Aloud.) You haven't told me their 
names. 

Gritty. Oh I one is a military man. Captain Taunton of the 
Buffs — the other, Edward MaUingford, of the "War Office ! 

Skruff (aside). Don't remember either of their names— but 
they're sure to be in debt somewhere or other — if I only had 
time to find out where t (Aloud.) And pray, which is which 
destined for, Mr. Gritty? (Aside.) It's important for me to 
know that I (taking out his 2?ochet-boo7c on tlie sly). 
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to-J^^r^' P^» there's no secret about it— Florence is engaged 
she ^ ^^^9 Florence, who enters from house.) Oh ! here 
{see ' \^ Hetty is going to marry — and here she comes 

gT^ ^^^^' ^^^^J'^^^^^^ Florence /row house), 
dow \ ^rpi ^^® ^®^®> ^y dears 1 (Florence and Hetty come 
due ' N A ^°^ ^^ ^y ^^^ partner, Mr. Samuel SkruflEl (Intro- 
dav ^M- ^«^iiel Skruff— my nieces— Miss Florence Halli- 

y» Miss Hetty Halliday. (Florence and Hetty courtesy.) 
JMCRUFp (bowing). Firm of SkrufiF & Son, Miss Florence ! 
rst-rate business. Miss Hetty 1 (To Florence.) Our 13». 
trousers is a fortune in itself ! (To Hetty.) And as to our 
everlasting wear fabric, which we advertise so extensively, it is 
smipiy aH plunder ! (following Hetty and addressing her 
apart with much gesticulation^ wJdle Florence com^s down to 
Gritty.) 

Flor. Oh ! uncle, dear 1 why do you ask your dreadful tailor- 
ing acquaintances here ? Do try and get rid of this vulgar little 
man before Captain Taunton comes, or he'll think he*s a rela- 
tion ! [Betires up. 

Skruff (aside). I'm getting on first-rate (joining Florence 
while Hetty comes down). 

Hetty (to Gritty). If this odious creature Skruff stays, you 
really must let him have his dinner in the kitchen. I dare say 
he's used to it. Edward would be perfectly horrified at his 
vulgarity. 

Gritty. Can't do that, my dear, but I'll relieve you of his 
presence as much as I can ! (To Skruff.) Now, Samuel, as 
you've made the acquaintance of the ladies, suppose we take a 
turn round the garden ! (talcing Skruff's arm). 

Flor. By all means, Mr. Skruff; there's such a beautiful view 
of the river from the lawn, Mr. Skruff ! 

Hetty. And we've such a nice boat, Mr. Skruff I 

Flor. Tou can paddle yourself about in it for hours, Mr. 

Skruff 1 
Hetty. Yes, the longer the better, Mr, Skruff 1 
Gritty. Come along, Sammy 1 (twisting Skruff townd — 

Skruff resisimg). 
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Hetty. Good-bye, Mr. Skruff ! 

Flor. Ta, ta, Mr. Skruff ! (Gritty drags Skruff ojf, strug- 
gling at R.) 

Flor. Well, Hetty ? 

Hetty. Well, Florence ? 

Flor. Were you ever introduced to such an objectionable 
Individual before ? 

Hetty. Never ! and the creature evidently shows symptoms 
of falling in love. 

Flor. With me ? 

Hetty. With you ? Don't flatter yourself ! with me! He 
was on the point of saying something very tender to me when 
you jealously monopoHzed his attention ! 

Flor. Nonsense ! I'm sure he was about to declare his 
passion for me when you cruelly dragged him away ! 

Hetty. Then it's quite clear he means to marry one of us ! 
If he honours me with the preference, I must refer him to 
MaUingford, ha ! ha ! 

Flor. And if he pops to m^, he'll have to settle the matter 
with Captain Taunton, ha ! ha I ha I 

Here Captain Taunton's liead appea/ra above the wall at r. 

Taunt. Good-moming, ladies! Will you open the door or 
shall I storm the fortress ? (Hetty runs amd opens door r. ; 
Taunton enters). Now, ladies, may I ask the cause of all this 
merriment, and whether there is any objection to my sharing in 
the joke ? 

Flor. None at all, Harry ; it simply means that Hetty is 
likely to become ** Mrs. Samuel Skruff'* vice " Edward Mailing- 
ford," cashiered. 

Hetty. Don't be quite so positive, because it isn't quite de- 
cided yet whether it will not be " Samuel Skruff" vice ** Henry 
Taunton.*' He's a tailor, and a capital hand at cutting out. 

Taunt. A very bad joke that {they all lanigh) ; but of coarse 
you can't be serious ? 

Hetty. That will entirely depend, most gallant captain, on 
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whether you are prepared to resign your pretensions I Your 
rival is a regular fire-eater, I can assure you. 

Taunt. And consequently one who would stand any amount 
of — ^kicking, eh ? 

Flor. Ha ! ha ! But don't you think it*s high time we dropped 
the tailor ? 

Taunt. Certainly ! 

Hetty. Carried nem, con. — " of Samuel Skruff we've had 
enough.*' 

Flor. But tell me, Harry, have you arranged for the payment 
of the thousand pounds ? 

Taunt. Yes I and upon the most favourable terms. 

Flor. Then, not a single word to uncle on the subject until 
we give you permission. Bemember that I 

Hetty. Well, I must run away. You41 have some little 
compassion on poor Mr. Skruff, won't you, Florence ? ha ! ha ! 
ha ! [Exit laughing into house l. h. 

Taunt. Now, perhaps, you'll enlighten me ! Who the deuce 
is Skruff? Explain this Skruff. 

Flor. All I know of the interesting object of your inquiry is 
that he is the son of an old friend £>f my uncle's ; that the 
object of his visit here is to make a conquest, on the shortest 
possible notice, either of Hetty or your humble servant ! 

Taunt, (savagely). Let Skruff beware how he poaches on my 
manor ! 

Gritty (Jieard without). Now then, Florry, Hetty, where the 
deuce are you ? 

Flor, There's uncle calling; come along, Harry, I know how 

anxious you must be to make Mr. Skruff's acquaintance — ^ha ! 
ha! 

[Exeunt Florence am>d Taunton at hack r. 

Enter Skruff hurriedly at haclcfrom l. 

Skruff. Confound old Gritty ! Wouldn't let me go till he'd 
dragged me through several acres of lettuces and spring onions ; 
consequently the girls have vanished and I've lost my chance. 
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Wish to goodness I knew which of the two was to have the 
money {bell rings), 

Skbuff (dpenvng gate b, cmdaeevng Spronks^s hoy with haaJcet 
on hU arm). The youthful Spronks again. Come in ! 

Spronks {entering, then giving the-baahet to Skruff). Them's 
the taters and them's the ignnns ! 

Skruff. Of course; do you suppose I don't know a tater from 
an ignun ? (Aside,) I'll see if I can't pump a little information 
out of Spronks ! (Aloud.) Been long in the neighhourhood, 
Spronks ? 

Spronks. Ever since I've been in it, sir ! 

Skruff. Have you indeed ? — ^then of course you know some- 
thing about Mr. Gritty, eh ? 

Spronks. I know he's a downright trump, and has always got 
a shilling to spare for them as wants it I — I wants one dreadful 
bad just now ! (going — stops). Now don't you go and forget — 
them's the taters — (going), r 

Skruff. Stop a minute I — ^there's — ^twopence for you ! (giving 
money to Spronks's boy, who turns to go). Don't be in such a 
hurry. (ConfidenUally,) I dare say you hear a good deal of 
tattle &om the servants, eh ? (patting boy famviUarly on the 
back) — there's another twopence for you ! — ^now about the money 
that's coming to the young ladies— -do you happen to have 
heard which of the two is likely to have it ? 

Spronks (loohing rownd mysteriotisly). Well ! I don't mind 
telling you all I know ! 

Skruff. That's right — there's another twopence for you ! Now 
then (talcing out his note-booJe), 

Spronks. Well, sit^I've been making no end of inquiries 
about it from servants and tradespeople, and at last I've found 
out — 

Skruff. (eagerdy). Yes ! yes I 

Spronks. That I know just as much about it now as before I 
began — ^ha ! ha I ha I (rtms up to gate— stops). Don't go and 
forget which i^ the taters ! [Btms out. 

Skruff. That boy will end bis days in penal servitude ! 

Enter Bally from house. 
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Sally. How late that boy is with the vegetables ! 

Skbuff. Here they are, Sally — ^I took 'em in ! (giving Sallt 
the basket) — them's the taters ! 

Sally. Thank'ee sir (g<ymg)> 

Skbuff. Stop a minute, Sally ! Do yon know, IVe taken quite 
a fancy to give you a shilling ? (Sally Tiurriea back), {Aside.) 
That eagerness to collar the shilling convinces me that sixpence 
would have been enough ! (Aloud,) Been long in the Gritty 
family, Sally? 

Sally. Ever since I first came, sir — not before. 

Skbuff. That's a remarkable fact ! — find yourself comfortable 
here, eh, Sally ? 

Sally. Nothing much to complain o^ sir ; twelve pounds a 
year, everything found — except beer — and every other Sunday ! 

Skbuff (aside). Except beer and every other Sunday I (Aloud.) 
And your young ladies, Sally. They teeat you kindly, eh ? 

Sally. Yes, sir. We get on very comfortably, my young 
Missussesses and me. 

Skbuff (aside). She gets on very comfortably, her young 
Missussesses and she. 

Sally. They give me their old dresses and does their own 
hair. 

Skbuff. Oh ! they does their own hair, does they ? Ah ! 
(toith intention). It's a nice thing, Sally, to come in for a hatful 
of money, eh ? 

Sally. Yes, sir. Ever so much nicer than sixpence ? 

Skbuff. Ah ! Miss Hetty will be a fortunate girl, eh ? 

Sally. Think so, sir ? 

Skbuff. Unless, indeed, Miss Florence should be the lucky 
one ? Now teU me, if you were a betting man, which colour 
would you bet on ? 

Sally. Well, I think I should take the fadr one for choice ! 

Skbuff (aside). Hetty, evidently. 

Sally. Unless the dark one should happen to come in first — 
but you can't expect me to say any more for sixpence. 

Skbuff. Then the sixpence will have to stay where it was ! 
(Pockets the coin.) 
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Sally. All right ! dare say you want it a deal more than I 
do I {Going — stops, and bobbi/ng a courtsey.) Please sir, which 
did you say was the taters ? — ha ! ha ! [Eti/ns off i/nto Twuse, 

Skruff {looking after her). There goes another candidate for 
penal servitude I This sort of thing won't do. I nmst make up 
my mind one way or the other, so 1*11 make a bold stroke for 
Hetty and chance it ! {During this speech Hettt has entered 
at L. — stops a/nd listens.) 

Hetty. So, so I Then I mast prepare myself for*an equally 
bold resistance {condng forwa/rd humming a tv/ne), 

Skbuff {seeing her). Ah, Miss Hetty ! 

Hetty. Ah, Mr. Skruff ! 

Skbttff. Do you know. Miss Hetty, I*m quite pleased with 
this little place of your uncle's ! — there's something about it — a 
sort of a kind of a — umph ! 

Hetty. Yes. I have noticed myself that there's something 
about it — a sort of a kind of a — {imitating Skruff). 

Skbuff. In short, it's the sort of place one could live in alto- 
gether — I shouldn't mind it im/self—hni not alone I {with a 
tender look at Hetty). 

Hetty (luith pretended sentimentality). Of course not, Mr. 
Skruff ! " Who would inhabit this bleak world alone ? " You 
would require a companion — with beauty — amiabiHty — and — 

Skruff {sentdmentally). Ten thousand pounds! {Aside.) 
Neatly suggested ! 

Hetty. Ten thousand pounds I Why, that's a fortune, Mr. 
Samuel ! 

Skruff {aside). Mr. Samniel ! She's coming round 1 By 
Jove ! I'll risk it — neck or nothing, here goes ! {suddenly seiz- 
ing Hetty's hand). If you had ten thousand pounds. Miss 
Hetty — do you think you could be happy with a gentleman like 
me ? {very sentimentally). 

Hetty {aside). A positive declaration ! {hiding her face in 
her ha/ndkerchief to conceal Tier kmghter — then trying to re- 
lease her hamd). Belease my hand ! — ^I beg ! — ^I implore ! If 
Captain Taunton should see us — 

Skbuff {aside). Captain Taunton !— the fellow that old Gritty 
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was talking about ! — after Hetty, is he ? That's a sure sign the 
money lies in this quarter ! (Aloud.) Ah, Miss Hetty — these 
military gents seldom come to any good I — I should strongly 
advise you to give him up ! I should indeed ! — if he's a gentle^ 
marly he won't make any fuss about it I 

Hetty. Ah, Mr. Skruflf, you don't know the captain — ^his very 
quietest moments are characterized by the most savage ferocity. 
Tell me (seizing his arm), can you shoot ? 

Skbuff. Well, I used to be considered quite a crack shot at 
the bull's-eye I 

Hetty. At the Wimbledon meeting? 

Skruff. No I at the end of a barrow — for nuts ! 

Hetty. That's nothing ! The captain can snuff a candle with 
a bullet at thirty paces ! 

Skbuff. Can he ? but doesn't he find that rather an incon- 
venient substitute for snuffers ? 

Taunt, (heard without at r). Good-bye, then, for the present. 

Hetty (starting, am>d pretending alarm). Ah I his voice — ^my 
absence has excited his suspicions — should he find us together 
we are lost ! Break the painful intelligence to him gently — ^but 
be firm, Samuel, be firm ! (Aside,) Now to tell Florence. 

[Buns into house L. 

Skbuff. On second thoughts, perhaps I'd better not break the 
painful inteUigence to him on our first interview, it would hardly 
be delicate. Besides, I really shouldn't like to commit an act 
of violence on Gritty's premises — it wouldn't be the right thing 
to do I Here he comes ! I'll pretend not to notice him ! (Seats 
himself at ba>ch at l., and talcing out a newspaper, which he 
pretends to read,) 

Enter Captain Taunton at bacTcfrom r. 

Taunt, (not seeing Skruff). Yes ! There is no doubt about it, 
it certainly was risking a good deal to raise that one thousand 
pounds ; but who could resist Florence's entreaties. One thing 
is quite certain — Mr. Gritty must know nothing about it. 

Skruff (watcTimg hvm over his newspaper). Old Gritty mast 
know nothing about what ? 
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Taunt. The old gentleman has such a horror of accommoda- 
tion-bills ! 

Skrufp. Oh ! oh ! accommodiEition-bills, eh ? That's your 
little game, my fine fellow, is it ? I've got him safe enough now, 
and can split upon him at any time. I wonder what he's read- 
ing ? {Seeing Taunton, rises and comes cautiously down behmd 
him to looJc over his shoulder at the letter — stumbles,) 

Taunt, {loohvng round — aside). The tailor ! (Aloud.) Perhaps 
you would like to read my private letters, sir ? 

Skrufp. I should, very much — I mean no, of course not. 

Taunt. What were you going to say, Mr. — Stuff? 

Skruff. Skruff I (Aside.) I wish Miss Hetty had broken the 
*' painful intelligence " to him herself. I don't relish the idea 
of being " snuffed out " at thirty paces. Never mind, I'll risk 
it. (Aloud.) Captain Taunton, I believe ? 

Taunt. Well, sir, what then ? (angrily), 

Skruff. Now don't be jumping down my throat because I've 
an unpleasant duty to perform. In a word — I deeply regret to 
inform you — 

Taunt, (fiercely). YoUj sir? 

Skrufp. I mean. Miss Halliday begs me to inform you — 

Taunt, (impetuously). Go on ! 

Skruff. I'm going to go on, sir. 

Taunt. Miss Halliday begs you to inform mo— what ? 

Skruff. That 'when she accepted you as a friond of the 
family sho had no intention whatever of accepting you as a 
husband — and now, she thi/nJcs — I mean, imagines — I should 
say, believes, she's made a slight mistake, because she finds she 
likes somebody else better. 

Taunt. What ! (seizing Skrufp by the collar and shaking him). 

Skruff. It's no use giving way to your " savage ferocity," sir ; 
if you don't believe me, you'd better go and usk Miss Hetty 
yoursel£ 

Taunt. (leoAfvng hold of Skrufp). Hetty ! Did you say Hetty ? 
(Aside.) One of her practical jokes evidently. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
(Pulls out his ha/ndkerchief and uses it to conceal his laughter, 
a/nd at the sa/me time d/rops the letter on the stage.) 
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Skruff. {in a compassionate tone to Taunton, who has still 
got his handkerchief to his face, a/nd patting him commisera- 
tingly on the haclc). Now don't go and make yourself miser- 
able because another fellow has stepped into the ten thousand 
pounds ! 

Taunt, {aside). The mercenary rascal ! I see Hetty's ** little 
game *' now. ' 

Skruff. Keep your pecker up, noble captain. I didn't mean 
to cut you out, upon my life I didn't I 

Taunt, {aside), I'll humour the fellow. (Aloud, am,d with a 
very deep sigh,) Well, Mr. — Mr. — 

Skruff, One moment {presents card to Taunton). 

Taunt, {reading). " Skruff — Tailor — Conduit Street. Orders 
promptly attended to." Your information, Mr. Skruff, I confess, 
is not a pleasant one ! Far from it, Mr. Skruff ! {gives a very 
deep sigh), 

Skruff. Now don't go on sighing like that, or you'll be doing 
yourself some frightful internal injury ! 

Taunt. Hetty will make you a good wife, Mr. Skruff, and a 
good mother to the little Skruffs, Mr. Skruff. Might I ask to be 
allowed to stand godfather to your first, Mr. Skruff? 

Skruff. My dear sir, you shall stand godfather to the first 
dozen or two if you like I 

Taunt. Thank you, Mr. Skruff— but alas ! alas ! what is to 
become of the poor abandoned, broken-hearted Taunton? 
{another very deep sigh), 

Skruff. Well ! I don't Hke to advise— but I really don't see 
why you shouldn't chuck yourself in the water, especially if 
you can't swim ! 

Taunt, {very quietly). Drown myself— not I ! I shall at once 
propose to the other sister ! 

Skruff {aghast). What I {seeing letter on stage, and putting 
his foot on it). You mean to propose to Miss Florence ? 

Taunt. Yes ! this very day, this very hour ! I suppose I 
shall bo safe in that quarter ? You won't have the heart to molest 
me there, Mr. Skruff. {Aside,) Now to let Mallingford know 
about the wretched little interloper I I shall be sure to meet 
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him coming &om the station ! (Aloud, a/nd grasping Skbuff's 
hand.) Good-bye, Mr. Skruff ! you have acted nobly ! — ^nobly ! 
— nobly, Mr. Skruflfl 

[SJiaJcing his hand violently, and going off at gate r. 
Skeuff. Have I ? Don't be too sure about that ! Wheugh ! 
I*ve got the most excruciating attack of pins and needles all up 
my leg in trying to hide this letter ! (Picks it up,) The question 
is, ought I to read it ? Of course I ought, or how should I 
know what's in it. Here goes ! (Beading letter.) " Dear Harry, 
I can raise the one thousand pounds on our joint acceptance, for 
a term — but for Heaven's sake conceal this &om Mr. Gritty. 
Yours, Teddy.'* Teddy !— Teddy what ? Teddy who ? Yes ; I 
remember now — IVe got him down somewhere ! (looking at his 
memora/ndum-hook). Hero he is ! — " Edward Mallingford" — 
he's old Gritty's other young man ! Here's a bit of luck ! — I've 
got both the young chaps in my clutches now. Ha ! ha ! — but 
stop a bit — (reflecting). Isn't it rather strange, if the captain 
was really in love with Hetty, that he should give her up so 
quietly ? — then the eagerness with which he bound me down not 
to cut him out with Florence. "What if the money comes to her 
after all ! Luckily, I haven't quite conamitted myself yet — and 
what's more, I won't. 

Florence has entered from house a/nd runs down eagerly to 

Skruff. 

Plor. (seizing Skruff's hxvnd). Hetty has told me all — all, 
Mr. Skruff. I cordially congratulate you on your conquest ! 
(shaking Skruff's hand violently). 

Skruff (trying to remove his ha/nd), I really don't exactly 
imderstand — (Aside.) A clear case — they think they've hooked 
me. If Hetty had got the money they wouldn't be so precious 
polite ! (Aloud.) I'm a&aid, miss, we're labouring under some 
little mistake ! 

Flor. Mistake ? Not at all ! Did you not propose to my 
sister ? 

Skruff. Propose ? You mean pop ? Ha I ha ! ha I Excuse 
my laughing — ^but it really is so very ridiculous ! 
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Flob. Excnse me, Mr. Skmff— bat yonr merriment is an in- 
sult. Poor Hetty I I'm afraid she'll be quite broken-hearted ! 

Skruff (aside). Another broken-hearted one ! It runs in the 
family I 

Flob. Besides, even if Captain Taunton resigns in your 
fevour — 

Skbuff. He has ! in the handsomest manner ! He's even 
proposed to stand godfather to our &:stl but, says I, **No, 
Taxmton, my boy, certainly not," says I, " I will not blight your 
young life, Taunton, my boy," says I. 

Floe. How generous of you I {Aside,) The Kttle hypocrite ! 

Skruff {a^id^i). If Hetty doesn't get the money, Florence 
must ! That's logic, so here goes I {Aloud,) Miss Florence, I 
hope you will pardon the hberty I am about to take — 

Flor. a liberty I from you — you whom I hope I may look 
upon as 2k friend ! {unth pretended earnestness). 

Skruff. Dearest miss — ^you may t 

Flor. Then I may venture to ask your advice on a matter of 
the most vital importance to me ! 

Skbuff {aside). Now for Teddy ! If Teddy doesn't catch it 
hot it'll be no fault of mine ! So look out for squalls, Teddy I 
{Aloud.) 1 think I can guess the subject you are about to refer 
to — a certain Mr. — Mr. — {taking a side look at his memoran- 
dum-hook) — Edward MaUingford ? 

Flor. Exactly ! — do you know him ? 

Skruff. Personally, no I — ^professionally, as the signer of ac- 
commodation-bills by the bushel, intimately t 

Flor. Mr. MaUingford ? There must be some mistake I 

Skruff.* Yes ! it was a gigantic mistake on your old fool of 
an uncle's part to admit him here at all ! If he'd had a grain 
of common-sense he'd have seen that he only came here after 
your ten thousand poxmds. 

Flob. {smiling). My ten thousand pounds ! 

Skbuff {aside). She doesn't deny it I Bapture I 

Flob. {drawing a long sigh). Ah I Mr. Skruff — what dangers 
surround the hapless girl destined by cruel fate to be an 
heiress! 
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Skruff (in a sympathizing tone). It must be very unpleasant ! 
though I never was an heiress myself ! 

Flob. Would that all men were as disinterested as you, sir ! 

Skruff. True, Miss Florence — for my part, if I were to marry 
a young lady with ten thousand pounds — 

Flor. You'd settle it aU on herself — I Icnow — I'm av/re you 
would ! The quiet charm of a country life would be unspeak- 
able rapture to you I To help her to tend her flowers — ^to feed 
her poultry — to grow her own currants and gooseberries^ 

Skruff. And her own eggs — and new-laid butter ! 

Flor. But alas { Mallingford is my uncle's choice, and our 
union is irrevocable I 

Skruff. It wouldn't break your heart, then, to part with 
Teddy ! because if you really do feel a sort of a sneaking kind- 
ness for me, V\l do all I can for you, I will indeed. 

Flor. (witJi ^pretended emotion). Oh, Mr. Skruff! — ^but, of 
course — my uncle— ah ! he's here — 

[Buns off hastily into house, 

Skruff. She refers me to her uncle I nothing could be 
plainer ! I'll soon obtain his consent by enlightening his weak 
mind as to Master Teddy and his friend the captain ! 

Enter Gritty at hack. 

Grittt. Oh, here you are, Sammy I . What the deuce have 
you been doing with yourself ? 

Skruff (aside), I must give old Gritty a lesson I (Aloud,) 
Mr. Gritty, allow me to remark, with the greatest possible 
respect, that you're an infant I a positive infant ! 

Gritty (looking at Mm — aside), Samuel's been at the sherry ! 

Skruff. Tes, Gritty ! there's a simple, conflding innocence 
about you that's positively pitiable I 

Gritty (angrily). Gently, Samuel, gently I What the deuce 
are you driving at ? 

Skruff, In one word — what do you know about this Cap- 
tain Taunton and Teddy I 

Gritty. Teddy ! who the deuce is Teddy ? 

Skruff. Mr. Edward Mallingford. 
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Grittt. That they're as pleasant, gentlemaDly a oonple of 
yonng fellows as you'll find in England ! What have you to say 
against them, eh ? 

Skruff. Only this, that you've been done, Gritty — decidedly 
done! 

Gbttty (aside) . He decidedly Juis been at the sherry ! 
(Aloud,) Your proofs, Mr. Skruff I (omgrily). 

Skbuff. Nothing easier I Bead that (hands letter to Gbittt). 

Gritty (reading). What's this? Can I believe my eyes? 
Young men of good family — ^with handsome allowanoes — ^raising 
the wind in this disreputable manner ! It's disgraceful I— then 
to keep me in the dark — ^it's petty ! paltry ! contemptible I 
{walking up and down), 

Skruff (following Mm), That's what I say I It's petfy ! 
paltry! contemptible! 

Gritty (suddenly tu/ming and facing Skruff). Look here, 
Skruff ! if you've no particular desire to be strangled, you'll hold 
your tongue I I'll break off both engagements at once ! 

Skruff. Thaf s right ! 

Gritty. They shall neither of them dine here to-day ! 

Skruff. Bight again ! 

Gritty (turning sa/oagely on him and sTiouti/ng), Will yon 
hold your infernal tongue ! (Shouting.) Florence ! Hetty 1 

Enter Florence a/nd Hetty rummmig from ^twe— Sally 

followvng, 

Floe. \ ^^f^^^,^ ^^^ matter, uncle ? 
Hetty. J 

Gritty. The matter, this ! Florence, you'll give up Taunton! 
Hetty, Mallingford no longer visits here ! 

^"^ 10h,nnclel 
Hetty. ) 

Skruff (aside to Florence). Bely on me. Til never forsake 
you ! 
Hetty. But, uncle dear ! 
Skruff (aside to her). Never mind ! I won't give up. 
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Hetty. You forget that if we're not both married by the time 
I come of age — 

Flor. We shall neither of us get the money ! 

Gritty {angrily). The money may go to tlie deuce I 

Skruff. No ! don't say that, Gritty ! {Aside to him,) 1*11 
take one of 'em ! I don't care which ! {Aside,) What a pity I 
can't marry them both I {Bell rings ; Sally rv/ns and opens 
gate ; enter Taunton and Mallingford.) 

Gritty. Here they both are ! Captain Taunton {bowing dis- 
tantly), I regret to inform you that the engagement between 
you and my niece is broken off I To you, Mr. MaUingford, I 
can only repeat the same. 

Taunt. 

Malling. 

Skruff {aside). Is he though ! Stick to 'em, Gritty ! stick to 
*em ! 

Taunt, {to Gritty). We require to know your reasons, sir. 

Skruff. Natural enough. By all means, Gritty. Give the 
gentlemen your reasons, Gritty. 

Gritty. In a word, then, this gentleman {pointing to Skruff) 
informs me — 

Skruff {shouting). No such thing! I deny it! (Aside to 
Gritty.) Don't go and drag me into it. 

Gritty {handn/ng letter to Mallingford). Do you know this 
letter, sir ? 

Malling. (starting). By all that's unfortunate, Taunton, my 
letter to you ! 

Taunt. About the one thousand pounds ? 

Gritty. You confess it, then ? 

Malling. One moment, sir ! Knowing your objections to 
raising money on bills, my friend Taunton and I would certainly 
rather you had not seen this letter, but fortunately in this case 
no bill was necessary. You do not appear to have read the 
whole of the contents. {Opens letter, and presenting it to 
Gritty.) Please to turn over the page. 

Gritty {turning over page of letter and reading to himself). 
What's this? Holloa, Samuel, you never told me to turn over ! 

10 
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Skruff. Turn over ? What ! at your time of life ! You 
couldn't have done it ! 

Gritty {reading letter). ** My brother has just returned to 
town, and I have got a cheque for the amount we require, so that 
the confidence of our kind old friend, Mr. Gritty, will not be 
abused after alL'* Bravo ! I say, Samuel, ain't you glad to 
hear this, eh ? {slapping Skruff on the bacJc). 

Skruff. Intensely ! {Aside.) I wish I was well out of it ! 

Gritty {to Taunton and Mallingford). So you don't owe a 
penny ? 

Taunt. Not one farthing. 

Gritty. Then I apologize for my unjust suspicions — although 
I should like to know what you young fellows could want with 
one thousand pounds. 

Flor. Nothing very serious, uncle. 

Hetty. Merely a commission which these gentlemen have 
undertaken for Florence and me. 

Gritty. Yor you? 

Flor. Yes ; the purchase of the meadow behind the orchard, 
which you have always been so anxious to possess. 

Hetty. To be our joint gift out of our fortune, uncle, when I 
came of age. 

Gritty. Bless their affectionate Httle hearts ! (Tcissing Flor- 
ence and Hetty). Doesn't this warm one up, eh, Sammy ? 

Skruff. Y-e-s — I do feel wa/rmisli ! {Aside.) Vm in a raging 
fever ! {Aloud.) Then I suppose, Mr. Gritty, there need be no 
further concealment as to which of the two {pointing to 
Florence and Hetty) is the lucky heiress. {Aside.) It's as 
well to know. 

Gritty. That's all settled long ago — the ten thousand pounds 
will be divided equally between them. 

Skruff. Oh ! {Aside.) Well, after all, five thousand pounds, 
less that idiotic meadow, is worth having ; and I am tolerably 
secure in the affection of both heiresses — I'm pretty sure of 
getting one. {BecTconing a^ide to Taunton.) I beheve, sir, I ana 
correct in coming to the conclusion that your affections are 
fixed on the younger of Mr. Gritty's nieces, Miss Hetty ? 
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Ta,unt. Sir ! {md/ignantly), 

Skkuff. Now don't fly out in that way — it's perfectly im- 
material to me — you can have your choice — nothing can be 
fairer than that ! 

Taunt. Before I reply to your question, Mr. — Mr. — 

Skeuff. Skruff. 

Taunt. Mr. Skruff— perhaps you will be good enough to 
answer mine — how did you come to open a letter addressed to 
another ? 

Skruff. How did I open it? In the usual way, I assure you. 

Taunt. For which I have haK a mind to give you a sound 
horsewhipping ! 

Skruff. My dear sir, as long as you have only half a mind, 
and Iceep to it, you may threaten me as much as you think 
proper. Besides, sir, as I flatter myself that Miss Florence 
honours me with her partiality — (bowing to Florence), 

Flor. Excuse me, Mr. Skruff I Flattered by your proposal, 
but compelled to decline {cov/rteaying very low and giving her 
hand to Taunton). 

Skruff (aside). That's no go. {Aloud.) How silly of me, to 
be sure ! Of course, when I said Miss Florence I meant Miss 
Hetty (about to advance). 

Malling. (meeting him). Pardon me, Mr. Skruff! I have a 
prior claim (holding out his hand to Hetty). Dear Hetty ! 

Hetty (giving her hand to Mallingford). Dear Teddy ! 

Skruff (aside). Another no go. 

Gritty. Why, Sammy, what a desperate fellow you are — 
have you been falling in love with both my girls ? 

Taunt. With neither, Mr. Gritty — but desperately smitten 
with their ten thousand pounds ! 

Gritty. Oh ! oh I that was your Httle game, eh, Sam ? 

Skruff. I'll trouble you not to Sam me, Mr. Gritty ! I beg 
you to understand that I'm not going to stand Sam any longer ! 
(drawing himself up). I sha'n't stop to dinner, Gritty ! 

All (tvith pretended regret, and in a very appealing tone). 
Oh, don't say so ! 

Skruff. But I do say so. 
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Sallt (aside to him). Now you haven't told me which is the 
taters, sir ! 

Skbuff. Open the gate, young woman ! (Sallt goes to open 
gate,) Good-morning, Mr. Gritty ! Good-morning, ladies I I 
hope you*ll be happy — though I wouldn't give much for your 
chance. (Advancing rabidly to the front) After all, perhaps, 
I've had a narrow escape — who knows but I may have cause to 
be gratefal that I have been declined — 

All {^th low courtesies and bows). With thanks ! 

As Skbuff hurries up, a>ccompa/nied with repecUed 
bows and courtesies , the 
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334 Crumbs from a Sports- 

man's Table. 

335 Which Is the Winner P 

336 Lord Falconberg's Heir. 

337 The Beauclercs. 

338 A Box for the Season. 

339 Chips from an Old Block. 

By ANNIE THOMAS, 

343 Theo Leigh. 

344 Dennis Donne. 

345 Called to Account. 

346 A Passion In Tatters. 

347 He Cometh Not, She Said. 

348 No Alternative. 

349 A Narrow Escape. 

350 Blotted Out. 

351 A Laggard In Love. 

352 High Stakes. 

353 Best for Her. 

354 False Colours. 

355 Sir Victor's Choice. 

356 Dower House. 

357 Cross of Honour. 

By B. P, ROE, 

370 Opening a Chestnut, Burr. 

371 A Face Illumined. 

372 Barriers Burned Away. 

373 What Can She Do 9 

374 A Day of Fate. 

375 Without a Home. 



cloth gut, Sik M. 

376 A Knight of the 19th Cen- 

tury. 

377 Near to Nature's Heart. 

378 From Jest to Earnest. 

379 His Sombre Rivals. 

380 An Original Belle. 

381 He Fell In Love with his 

Wife. 

382 The Earth Trembled. 

By Miss E, MARLITT, 

387 An Old Maid's Secret. 

388 Gold Elsie. 

389 The Second Wife. 

390 The Little Moorland Prin- 

cess. 

By AMELIA B, EDWARDS. 

398 In the Days of My Youth. 

399 Miss Carew. 

400 Deben ham's Vow. 

401 Monsieur Maurice. 

By JAMES GRANT. 

428 Secret Dispatch. 

By G. P. R. JAMBS, 
435 Bernard Marsh. 

ByOLIVERWENDELL HOLMES. 

440 Elsie y^nner. 

441 Autocrat of the Breakfast 

TabU. 
By SAMUEL LOVER. 

446 He Would be a Gentleman. 

447 Irish Stories and Legends. 

448 Handy Andy. 

By Mrs, MARSH, 

451 Father Darcy. 

452 Time, the Avenger. 

453 Emilia Wyndham. 

454 Mount Sorrel. 

By ELEANOR F, TROLLOPE, 

459 Aunt Margaret. 

460 A Charming Fellow. 

461 Veronica. 

462 Sacristan's Household. 
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Prtoe Si. MOih; or 

By ALBERT SMITH, 
465 Christopher Tadpole. Illus. 

By BRET HARTE, 

468 Complete Tales. 

469 The Heathen Chinee. 

470 Wan Lee, the Pagan, &c 

471 Deadwood Mystery, and 

Mark Twaxm's Nightmare. Illas. 
By Capt MAYNE REID, 

474 The IVlountaIn l\1arriage. 

By Mrs. LYNN LINTON, 

478 Lizzie Lorton. 

479 The IVIad Willoughbya. 

By IVAN TURGENIEFF. 

483 Virgin 80IL 

484 8moI<e. 

485 Fathers and 80ns. 

486 Dimitrl Roudlne. 

487 Liza; or/ A Noble Nest 

By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 

491 Bilthedale Romance. 

By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY, 

492 No 8lgn. 

493 Biossoming of an Aloe. 

By Mrs. G. M, CRAIK, 

494 Riverston. 

495 Lost and Won. 

496 Winifred's Wooing. 

By r. A. TROLLOPS, 

500 IVI arietta. 

501 Beppo, the Conscript. 

502 Llndisfarne Chase. 

503 Glulio Malatesta.) 

504 La Beata. 

By MARK TWAIN, 

509 The Innocents Abroad. 

510 American Drolleries. 

511 Funny Btorles; with Holmes' 

Hamoroiu Poems. 



oloth gnt. Si. SA. 

512 The Mississippi Pilot ; with 

Brst Haktb's "Two Men of 
Sandy Bar." 

By W, H, MAXWELL, 
516 Hector O'Haiioran. Illust 

By HENRY JAMES, Jwi, 
519 The American. 

By the Author of 
*• WOMAN'S DEVOTION,** 

524 l\1r. and IVIrs. Asheton. 

525 Three Wives. 

526 Ladies of Lovei Leigh. 

527 Queen of the County. 

528 Boole of Heroines. 

529 Lords and Ladies. 

530 Woman's Devotion. 

By THEODORE HOOK, 
536 Jacl< Brag. 

ByM. W, SAVAGE, 

541 IVIy Uncle, the Curate. 

542 Bachelor of the Albany. 

543 Falcon Family. 

544 Reuben Medllcott. 

545 Clover Cottage. 

By M. BETHAM EDWARDS, 

551 White House by the Sea. 

552 John and I. 

553 Lisabee's Love Story. 

554 Wild Flower of Ravens- 

worth. 

By J. FENIMORE COOPER, 

555 Last of the Mohicans. 

556 The DeerslayeF. 

557 The Spy. 

558 Th^ Prairie. 

559 MgtIc's Reef. 

560 The Sea Lions. 

By J, G. HOLLAND, 
565 Arthur Bonnioastle. 
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ByltUtJEWSBURT. 

S6S The Hair-Slatera. 

569 Sorrows of Gentility. 

570 Marian Withers. 

571 Constanoa Herbert 

By ItTS. GREY. 

575 Mary Seaham. 

576 The Gamblers Wiftt. 

577 The Daughter. 

57S The Opera Ginger's Wife. 
579 Old Dower House. 
5S0 The Young Husband. 

By JOHN MILLS. 

582 Belle Of the Village. 

583 The Briefless Barrister, 

584 StableSecreta,andThe Life 



610 Fabian's Tower. 

611 The Wrackors. 

613 My Home In the ShIrsK. 
613 The Sea and the Moor 
4 La Belle Marie. 



585 Flyers of the HujiL 

By ths Author of 
"UY FIRST SEASOli," 

5gS Charles Auohestep. 

589 Counterparts. 

590 My First Season. 

By "SCRUTATOR." 

595 Master of the Hounds. 

596 Country Gentleman. 

597 Squire of Beechwood. 

ByUri. W.M.L.7Ar. 
601 Shi I oh. 
603 Holden with the Cords. 

By liisi R. U. KETTLE. 

606 Smugglers and Foresters. 

607 Mistress of Langdale Hall 

608 Hlllsden on the Moors. 
609 Underthe Grand Old Hills. 



ByJEAti MIDDLKUASS. 
625 Wild Qeorgle. 
By Author of ■■0LI7E VARCQE. 
629 Forgotten Lives. 
030 The Kiddlo-a-Wink. 
631 Love's Bitterness. 
63Z In the House of a Friand. 

By GEO RGB MEREDITH. 

635 Tragic Comedians. 

By Ca^t. ARMSTRONG. 

636 The Young Commandap. 

637 The War-Hawk. 
63S Queen of the Seas. 

639 The Sailor Hero. 

640 Cruise of the " Daring." 

641 The Sunny South. 
641 Medora. 

643 Two Midshipmen. 

By Misi PARDOS. 

644The Jealous Wife. 
645 Rival Beautlss. 

By W.STEPHENS BAYWARD. 

650 Eulalie. 

651 The Diamond Cross. 

By ANNA H.DEVRT. 

654 Deep Waters. 

655 Misrepresentation. ^ 
G56 Tho Grotheps. 
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By DOUGLAS JERROLD, 

660 The Bpownpigg Papers. 

By Lady EDEN, 

661 Dumbleton Common. 

662 8em I- Attached Couple. 

663 Semi- Detached House. 

By Miss C. J, HAMILTON, 

664 Marriage Bonds. 

665 The Flynns of Flynnvllle. 

By HOLME LEE. 

673 Hawksvlew. 

674 Gilbert Messenger. 

675 Thorney Hall. 

By HENRY COCKTON, 

676 Valentine Vox. Illustrated. 

By KATHARINE KING, 

677 Lost for Gold. 

678 Queen of the Regiment. 

679 Off the Roll. 

6S0 Our Detachment. 

By S. W, FULLOM. 

683 Man of the World. 

684 King and Countess. 

By the Author of " CASTE," S^, 

687 Colonel Daore. 

688 My Son's Wife. 

689 Entanglements. 

690 Mr. Arle. 

691 Bruna's Revengt. 

692 Pearl. 

693 Caste. 

By Rev, R,COBBOLD, 

696 Margaret Catch pole. 

697 The Suffolk Gipsy. 

By Mrs. PARSONS, 

) 698 Beautiful Edith. 



699 Sun and Shade. 
00 Ursula's Love Story. 

ByARTEMUS WARD, 
03 His Book ; and Travels 

among the Mormons. 

704 Letters to Punch; andMxRK 
Twain's Practical Jokes. 

By ANNA C, STEELE, 

05 Condoned. 

06 Gardenhurst. 

07 Broken Toys. 

By Mrs, WHITNEY, 

10 Odd or Even 9 

By EMILIE CARLEN, 

11 Twelve Months of Matri- 

mony 

12 The Brilliant Marriage. 
By WILLIAM CARLETON. 

15 Squanders of Castle 

Squander. 

ByW,S,MAYO, 

20 Never Again. 

21 The Berber. 

By Mrs, FORRESTER, 

22 Olympus to Hades. 

23 Fair Women. 

By AUGUSTUS MAYHEW. 

24 Faces for Fortunes. 
24APaved with Gold. 

By MARK LEMON, 

25 Leyton Hall. 

By Miss BURNEY, 

26 Evelina. 

By HONORE DE BALZAC, 

28 Unrequited Affection. 

By JANE PORTER, 
32 The Scottish Chiefs. 
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Prloo Si. MOli ; 
By HANS C. ANDERSEN, 

734 The Imppovlaatore. 

By KATHARINE MACQVOID, 

735 A Bad Beginning. 

736 Wild as a Hawk. 

737 Forgotten by the World. 

By i4. LAMARTINE. 

741 Genevieve, and The Stone- 
mason. 

By GUSTAV FREYTAG, 

744 Debit and Credit. 
By Author of 

*'ST, AUBYN OF ST, AUBYN'S." 

745 Charlie Nugent. 

746 St. Aubyn of St. Aubyn's. 

By ** WATERS," 

747 The Heir at Law. 
74S Romance of the Seae. 
748APrlvateer Captain. 

By EDGAR ALLAN POE, 

749 Tales of Mystery, &c. 

By HENRY J, BYRON, 

750 Paid In Full. 

By MARIA EDGEWORTH, 

752 Helen. 

By THOMAS MILLER, 

754 Royston Gower. 

By Mrs. S. C. HALL. 

756 The Whiteboy. 

By Lady CHATTERTON. 

757 The Lost Bride. 

I By WILLIAM GILBERT, 

I 75S ^r- Austin's Guests. 

By THOMAS PEACOCK. 

759 Mellncourt. 

By BAYLE ST, JOHN, 

761 l^aretlmo. 

By C. GOLDSCHMIDT, 

762 Jacob Bendlxen. 



tflothsut. Si. 60. 

By Lady SCOTT, 
763 The Only Child. 

By Bros, MAYHBW, 

765 The Image of his Father. 

By E. MACKENZIE, 

768 Highland Lassies. 

By S, W, R, 

769 Rose Douglas. 

By WAT BRADWOOD, 

770 O. V. H. 
770AEnsembJe. 

By ALICE PERRY. 

Ill Esther's Sacrifice. 

By A, MANNING, 

772 Ladles of Bever Hollow. 

By JULIA KAVANAGH, 

773 Madeleine. 

By Author 0/ 
"GUY LIVINGSTONE.*' 

774 Hagarene. 

By Mrs. HOUSTON, 

777 Lilian's Penance. 

By Lady THYNNB. 

778 Off the Line. 

By ALICE KING, 

779 Queen of Herself. 

By y. MASTERMAN, 

780 A Fatal Error. 

By E, METEYARD, 

781 Malnstone's Houselceepep. 

By Mrs. RANDOLPH, 

782 Wild Hyacinth. 

By Baroness DE BURT. 

783 All for Greed. 

By Earl DESART, 

785 Kelverdale. 

By MARK HOPE, 

786 Dark and Light Stories. 
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By Miss STEVENS, 

7S9 Zana, the Gipsy. 

By SYLVESTER JUDDn 

790 Margaret. 
ByA.DE VIGNr. 

791 The Conaplratort. 

By G, R, GLEIG, 

792 Chelsea Pensioners. 

ByA.DE FONBLANQUE, 

793 A Lease for Lives. 

Ed, by Sir E. WRAXALL, 

794 The Backwoodsman. 

By Miss LEVI EN. 

795 Almost a Quixote. 

By E. yUNCKER, 

797 Margaret's Ordeal. 

By THORPE TALBOT, 

798 Phlllberta. 

By SOPHIE MAY. 

799 Our Helen. « 

By JAMES GREENWOOD, 

800 Little Ragamuffins- 

By WM, ADAMSON. 

802 Abbot of Aberbrothook. 

By Mrs. GORDON SMYTHIES. 

804 Guilty or Not Guilty P 

By PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 

805 Miranda. 

By Countess DE LA MOTTE. 

806 The Diamond Necklace. 

By Captain FLACK, 

807 Castaways of the Prairie. 

By "WANDERER:* 

808 Hunt-Room Stories and 

Yachting Yami. Illnstrated. 
By W. G, CRA VEN. 

809 The Margravine. 



By A. WHAMOND, 

810 The Conscript's Revenge. 

811 James Tacket. 

By Mrs. J. K. SPENDER. 

814 Qodwyn's Ordeal. 

By Mrs. KENNARD. 
818 The Right Sort. 

By Mrs. PIRKIS. 

825 Wanted an Heir. 

ByA.DE GALLENGA. 

826 Jenny Jennett. 

By SAMUEL LAING. 
828 A Sporting Quixote. 

By HANNAH LYNCH. 
830 Through TroubledWaters. 

By BYRON WEBBER. 

834 Pigskin and Willow. 

By CATHARINE SINCLAIR. 

850 Beatrice. 

851 Modern Accomplishments. 

852 Holiday House. 

853 Modern Flirtations. 

854 Mysterious Marriage. 

By JULES VERNE. 

856 Five Weeks In a Balloon. 

857 English at the North Pole. 

858 Among the Cannibals. 

859 A Journey to the Interior 

of the Earth. 
By ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 

876 The Great Invasion. 

877 Campaign In Kabylla. 

878 Waterloo. 

879 The Man-Wolf. 

880 The Blockade. 

881 The States-General. 

882 Citizen Bonaparte. 

883 Year One of the Republic. 

884 Daniel Rock. 
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PrlooSi. 

885 Friend Fritz. 

886 The Conscript. 

By Mrt, LEITH ADAMS. 

900 Aunt Hepsy'a Foundlkig. 

By SAMUEL WARREN. 

905 Diary of a late Physician. 

906 Ten Thousand a- Year. 

By HAMILTON AIDE. 

920 Introduced to Society. 

By W. M. THACKERAY. 
925 Yeiiowplush Correspon. 

dence, & FiU-Boodle Pap«rt, Ac. 
By OSWALD CRAWFURD. 

951 Grace Tolmar. 

952 The World we Live In. 

953 A Woman's Reputation. 

By E. WERNER. 

960 Riven Bonds. 

961 Sacred Vows. 

By F. MARION CRA WFORD, 

965 An American Politician. 

966 To Leeward. 

By C, E, CRADDOCK, 

971 In the Clouds. 

972 Story of Keedon Bluffs. 

By Prof. WILSON, 

981 Tales Of the Border. I, 

982 II. 

983 IIL 

984 IV. 



elotbgltt,Si.6d. 

• By GUSTA VR AIMARD, 
looi The Tiger Slayer. 

1002 Last of the Incaa. 

1003 Pirates of the PraJple. 

1004 The Prairie Flower. 

1005 The Trapper's Daughter. 

1006 The White Scalper. 

1007 The Indian Chief. 

By Lord BEACON SFISZJ^, 

1021 Vivian Grey. 

1022 Conlngsby. 

1023 Henrietta Temple. 

1024 Venetla. 

1025 Sybil. 

1026 Alroy, and Contarlnl 

1027 The Young Duke. 

!fiy EMILE GABORIAU, 

1031 In Deadly PerIL 

By ELIOT WARBVRTON. 

1051 The Crescent and Cross. 

By ALEXANDER DUMAS. 

1060 Count of Monte Cristo. 

ANONYMOUS, 
767 Belial. 

776 First In the Field. 
788 Leah, the Jewish Maiden. 
796 Janetta, and BIythe Hern- 
don. 
803 Life In a Prison. 
813 Tales of Tramps. lUust. 
1 102 Remarkable Impostors 

and Celebrated Claimants. 
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SPORTSMAN'S LIBRARY OF FAVOURITE FICTION. 

Crown 8vo, well bound, cloth gilt, 2i. 6d. each. 



I From Post to Finish. Haw- 

LBV SmaXT. 

a A False Start Hawlxy 

Smakti 

3 The Right Sort Mn. E. 

Kbnnard. 

4 O. V. H. ; or, How Mr. Blake 

Became Master of Fox-Hounds. 
_. Wat Bradwood. 

5 The Flyers of the Hunt. 

John Mills. 



6 Tilbury Nogb. J. G.Whytb- 

Mblvillb« 

7 Hunt-Room stories. ''Wan- 

DBRBK." 

8 The Flying Scud. C. C. 

Clarkb. 

9 A Sporting Quixote. 

Samubl Laing. 

10 Stable SeoretSi and The 

Life of a Racehorse. John Mills* 
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POPULAR NOVELS AND CHEAP EDITIONS. 



Ward & Lock's Shilling Novels. 



z Capt. Macdonald. Lang. 
2 Clever Criminals. Ditto. 

4 Flyers of tlie Hunt. Mills. 

5 Tlie Forger's Wife. Lang. 

6 Life ofa Racehorse. Mills. 

8 My Friend's Wife. Lang. 

9 The Secret Police. Lang. 
zo Stable Secrets. Mills. 
zi A Story with a Vengeance. 

A. B. Reach and S. Brooks. 

Z3 Too Clever by Half. Lang. 
Z4 Too IVluch Alike. Ditto. 
i6 Yanl<ee Humour. lUust. 
Z7 Charles O'Malley. Lever. 
i8 Little Ragamufflna. James 

Greenwood. 

zg Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

21 The King of the Beggars. 

22 Diary of a late Physician. 

Samuel Warrbn. 

23 Ten Thousand a- Year. Do. 

24 Jack Hinton. C. Lever. 

25 Oonah: The Story of a 

Crime. By Geo. Payn. 

26 Golden Shackles. 

27 Race for a Wife. Hawley 

28 Guilty' OP Not GulltyP 

Mrs. G. Smythzbs. 

29 A Dead Town. C.Barnard. 

30 Riven Bonds. E. Werner. 

31 Sacred Vows. Ditto. 

32 An Original Belle. Roe. 

33 An Amateur Lunatic. 

Hope. 

34 Elsie Venner. Holmes. 

35 The Whiteboy. Mrs. S. C. 

Hall. 

36 Down the Ravine. C. Eg- 

bert Craddock. 

37 Wheel of Life. Mills. 

38 Barriers Burned Away. 

E. P. Rob. 

39 Opening of a Chestnut 

Burr. Ditto. 

40 What Can She Do P Ditto. 
4Z A Day of Fate. Ditto. 



42 A Face lllumined.E.P.RoE. 

43 He Fell In Love with His 

Wife. Ditto. 

44 Driven Back to Eden. Ditto. 

45 to 52 Tales of the Border. 

8 Vols. Professor Wilson. 

53 From Jest to Earnest. 

E. P. Rob. 

54 Near to Nature's Heart. 

Ditto. 

55 Without a Home. Ditto. 

56 A Knight of the I9th Cen- 

tury. E. P. Rob. 

57 His Sombre Rivals. Ditto. 

58 Madeleine. Julia Ka- 

VANAGH. 

59 Two Legacies. J. G. Bet- 

TANY. 

60 A Woman's Reputation. 

O. Crawpurd. 

61 Blossoming of an Aloe. 

Mrs. Cashel Hoby. 

62 Abbot of Abei*b rot hock. 

Wm. Adamson. 

63 Lost and Won. Mrs. Craik. 

64 Marriage Bonds. Author 

of " Hedged with Thorns." 

65 Veronica. Mrs. Trollops. 

66 The Nine of Hearts. B.L. 

Farjeon. 

67 Les Mise rabies. Complete. 

Victor Hugo. 

(Also in picture boards, 2i.) 

68 Monsieur Lecoq. Com- 

plete. Emile Gaboriau. 

69 The Earth Trembled. 

£. P. Roe. 

70 Found, yet Lost. Ditto. 

71 The Fair God. Wallace. 

72 Count of Monte Cristo. 

Complete. Dumas. 

73 Strange Tales. Green- 

wood. 

74 Comic Stories. "Bill 

Nye." 

75 Choice Anecdotes, &c. 

76 A Study In Scarlet. By 

A. Cohan Doylx. 
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Ward & Lock's Humorous Books. 



la picture wrapper, price 1b. each. 



« Artemu8 Ward : His Book. 

3 Beeton'8 Riddle Book. 

4 ■ Burlesques. 

5 Book of Charades. 

6 The BIglow Papers. 

7 Saxe's Poems. 

8 Joe Miller's Jest Book. 

9 Connubial Bliss. 

i6 Pusley. By C. D. Warner. 

17 Back-Log Studies. Ditto. 

18 Sandy Bar. Bret Harte. 

19 Roaring Camp. Ditto. 

20 The Heathen Chinee. Do. 

21 Hood's Wit and Humour. 

22 Whims. By Thomas Hood. 

23 Oddities. Ditto. 

24 Innocents Abroad. Twain. 

25 New Pilgrim's Progress. 

By Mark Twain. 

26 Jerrold's Jokes and Wit. 

27 Marjorle Daw. Aldrich. 

29 Jumping Frog. M. Twain. 

30 Letters to Punoh. By 

Arteu us Ward. 

31 Artemus Ward among the 

Mormons. 

32 That Dreadful Boy,Trotty 

33 Eye Openers. M. Twain. 

34 Practical Jokes. Ditto. 

35 Screamers. Ditto. 

36 Awful Crammers. 

37 Babies and Ladders. 

38 Holmes' Wit and Humour. 

39 Josh Billings: His Sayings. 

40 The Danbury Newsman. 

41 Mystery of Mr. E. Drood. 

42 Shaving Them. 

43 Mr. Brown on Mrs. Brown. 

44 Sensation Novels. By 

Bkbt Haktb. 

46 Mr. Sprouts: His Opinions. 

49 Major Jack Downing. 

50 The Pagan Child, andother 

Sketches. By Brat Haktx. 



51 Helen's Babies. Illast. 

52 The Barton Experiment. 

By Author of " Helen's Babies." 

53 The Mississippi Pilot. By 

Mark Twain. 

54 The Jericho Road. 

55 Some Other Bablea. 

56 Story of a Honeymoon. 

58 Hans Breltmann's Ballads 

59 Other People's Children. 

Sequel to " Helen's Babies." 

60 Cent. percent. B.Jerrold. 

61 That Husband of Mine. 

62 Two Men of Sandy Bar. 

By Brrt Harte. 

63 Grown-up Babies. Illust. 

64 Other People. Ditto. 

65 Folks In Danbury. 

66 My Wife's Relations. 

67 My Mother.ln-Law. 

69 The Scripture Club of 

Valley Rest. John Habbkrtoii. 

70 That Girl Of Mine. 

71 Bessie's Six Lovers. 

72 Mark Twain's Nightmare. 

Illustrated. 

73 Bret Hartes Hoodlum 

Band, and other Stories. 

74 Bret Harte's Deadwood 

Mystery, Tales and Sketches by 
F.C.Burnand and others. Illus- 
trated by John Proctor, &c. 

75 The Tradesmen's Club. 

Illustrated by Matt. Strstck 
and others. 

77 Mrs. May burn's Twins. 

By Author of " Helen's Babies.*' 

78 The Adventures of an 

Amateur Tramp. Illustrated. 

79 Transformations. By 

Max Aoelbr. Illustrated. 

80 The Drolleries of a Happy 

Island. Illustrated. 

81 Mischievous Boys; 

Aunt Saracen's Legacies. 



or. 
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POPULAR SIXPENNY BOOKS. 



WARD, LOCK ft CO.'S SERIES OF 

SIXPENNY NO VELS & POP ULAR BOOKS. 

Tkasg marked {*) can aUo h* had in mat cteik bindings ll. 
All iluti hookt are printed in clear ^ readable type and bound in miiraeHvt 
wrappers. Many are Illustrated, 



I'Wavertey. By Sir W. Scott. 
2*Kenilworth. By the Same. 
3* I van hoe. By the Same 
4»The Antiquary. By the Same. 
5* Paul ClIflTond. Bulwer. 
6* Last Days of Pompeii. Do. 
7*Peiham. By Lytton Bulwer. 
8* Eugene Aram. By the Same. 
9*i\1idshipman Easy. By Capt. 

Markyat. 

io*Japhet in Search of a 

Father. Bt Captain Marrtat. 
li*Jacob FalthfuK By the Same. 
i2*Peter Simple. By the Same. 
i3*The Pickwick Papers. By 

CHAitLBS DiCKKNS. Illustrated. 

i4*Niohola8 NIokieby. By 

Cmarlbs Dickbni. Illustrated. 

15 Guy Mannerlng. Sir Walter 
i6*Valentine Vox. Cockton. 

With the Original Illustrations. 

i7*Charles CM alley. By 

Charlbs Lbtkk. Illustrated. 

18 Handy Andy. Lover.* With 

Illustrations. 

19 Harry Lorrequer. Lbvbr. 
32 The Bride of Lammermoor. 

Sir Waltkr Scott. 

35 Carlyie'sCpomwell's Letters 

and Speeches. Vol. I. 

36 Vol. 2. 

37 VoL 3. 

38 Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments. With Illustrations.) 

39*Bunyan's Pilgrim'sProgress 

xoo Eninravings by T. Dalzibl. 

40* Longfellow's Poetical Works 
41 Don Quixote. With yXe^ Illus- 
trations by T. JOHANNOT. 

43*Hood's Own. With the Original 
lUusts. by the Author. 

44*Shakespeare's Complete 

Works. 800 pages. 

45 Carlyle's hrenoh ^evoiu- 

tion : The Bastile. 



46 Carlyle's French Revoiu- 

tion : llie Constitution. 

47 Carlyle's French Revolu- 

tion : The Guillotine. 

48 Carlyle's Sartor Resartus. 

49 Carlyle's Heroes and Hero. 

Worship. 

50 Carlyle's Past ft Present. 

51 Helen's Babies. J.Habberton 

52 My iVIother-in-Law. 

53 That Husband of inline. 

54 The Scripture Club of 

Valley Rest By the Author of 
"Helenas Babies.'' 

56 That Dreadful Boy, Trotty. 
57*Democracy: An American 

^^ Novel. 
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